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Just fifty years ago a memorable sermon was preached in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The preacher, the theme, and the occasion 
were alike remarkable. The occasion was the beginning of the 
reign of which we are now celebrating the Jubilee ; the Duties 
of the Queen supplied the theme ; and the preacher was the 
Rev. Sydney Smith. The sermon was attacked in the Quarterly 
Review for July 1837. The reviewer denounced with equal 
heartiness the preacher, the sermon, the substance, and the 
style. His bile seems to have been profoundly stirred by the 
contemplation of a Liberal who was also a Christian, and a 
humourist who was also a dignitary of the Church. But in the 
midst of much that seems unnecessarily severe he makes two fair 
points at the expense of the witty Canon, who stumbled both in 
his exordium and in his peroration. The text—‘*O king, 
the kingdom is departed from thee,’—is certainly not happily 
chosen in reference to a monarch whose kingdom had not 
departed from him, but who had departed from his kingdom by 
death. There is not much in common between the decease of 
King William IV. at an advanced age and the dethronement of 
King Nebuchadnezzar, who long survived the denunciation in 
the text, and finally recovered his crown. And it is impossible 
to acquit our Canon of a very unprofessional inadvertence when, 
in his concluding sentence, he styles Simeon “the psalmist.” 
With delighted malice, the Reviewer pounces upon this error, 
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and exclaims, with a profusion of italics: “What can we 
think of the fitness of a man to address his Queen and his 
country in the dogmatical strain of this pamphlet, who does not 
know the New Testament from the Old ; the Psalms from the 
Gospel ; David from Simeon ; who expatiates so pompously on 
the duty and benefit of prayer, yet mistakes and miscalls a 
portion of the Common Prayer, which he is bound in law and in 
conscience to repeat every evening of his life, and which, we 
suppose, there is not one clergyman in England—excepé, we 
suppose, Mr. Smith—that has not by heart, and does not know 
to be the gospel song of Simeon, and not a Fewish psalm of 
David ; and thus this reverend instructor ends his sermon as he 
began it, with a scriptural blunder !” 

But now, making the Reviewer’s shade a present of these 
polemical triumphs, we must turn from him to the preacher, 
and from the critical notice to the criticized sermon, It 
seems to us a remarkably fine composition, nobly conceived 
and eloquently expressed. It reveals an ardent and sagacious 
patriotism. It implies a theory of the public good at once sober 
and far-seeing. It breathes a spirit of fatherly interest, which 
well becomes a minister of religion standing at the close ofa 
long life spent in public affairs, and glancing at the possibilities, 
at once awful and splendid, which lay before a female Sovereign 
just eighteen years old. 

The preacher, in his opening paragraphs, briefly announces his 
theme. It is the beginning of a new Reign. His starting-point 
is the death of the King ; and he thus proceeds to moralize upon 
it. “From the throne to the tomb; wealth, splendour, flattery, 
all gone! The look of favour, the voice of power, no more ; the 
deserted palace ; the wretched monarch on his funeral bier; the 
mourners ready ; the dismal march of death prepared. Whoare 
we, and what are we? And for what has God made us? and 
why are we doomed to this frail, and unquiet existence? Who 
does not feel all this? In whose heart does it not provoke 
appeal to, and dependence on, God? Before whose eyes doesit 
not bring the folly and the nothingness of all things human?” 

And then, before entering upon the admonitory part of his 
discourse, Sydney Smith, who certainly was a man little prone 
to flatter potentates, pays a high and, we believe, a merited 
tribute to the character of William IV. He praises his honesty, 
his placability, his simple and earnest patriotism. “But,” he 
continues, “the world passes on, and a new order of things 
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arises. Let us take a short view of those duties which devolve 
upon the young Queen whom Providence has placed over us ; 
what ideas she ought to form of her duties ; and on what points 
she should endeavour to place the glories of her reign. 

“First and foremost, I think, the new Queen should bend her 
mind to the very serious consideration of educating the people. 
Of the importance of this I think no reasonable doubt can 
exist ; it does not in its effects keep pace with the exaggerated 
expectation of its injudicious advocates, but it presents the 
best chance of national improvement. 

“Reading and writing are mere increase of power. They may 
be turned, I admit, to a good or to a bad purpose; but for 
several years of his life the child is in your hands, and you may 
give to that power what bias you please. Thou shalt not kill; 
thou shalt not steal ; thou shalt not bear false witness ; by how 
many fables, by how much poetry, by how many beautiful aids 
of imagination may not the fine morality of the sacred Scriptures 
be engraven on the minds of the young? I believe the arm 
of the assassin may be often stayed by the lessons of his early 
life. When I see the village school, and the tattered scholars, 
and the aged master or mistress teaching the mechanical art 
of reading or writing, and thinking that they are teaching that 
alone, I feel that the aged instructor is protecting life, insuring 
property, fencing the altar, guarding the throne, giving space and 
liberty to all the fine powers of man, and lifting him up to his 
own place in the order of Creation. 

“Many of the objections found against the general education 
of the people are utterly untenable: where all are educated, 
education cannot be a source of distinction, and a subject for 
pride. The great source of labour is want, and as long as 
the necessaries of life call for labour, labour is sure to be 
supplied. All these fears are foolish and imaginary ; the great 
use and the great importance of education, properly conducted, 
is that it creates a great bias in favour of virtue and religion, 
at a period of life when the mind is open to all the impressions 
which superior wisdom may choose to affix upon it: theysum 
and mass of these tendencies and inclinations make a good and 
virtuous people, and draw down upon us the blessing and 
protection of Almighty God.” 

Some surprise may possibly be felt that a Christian clergyman, 
engaged in the discharge of his sacred function, should thus 
assign the most prominent place among the duties of a Sovereign 
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to the promotion of Education, rather than to the maintenance 
of Religion. But the context of the passage makes it sufficiently 
plain that this priority has reference, not to absolute importance, 
but to relative urgency. In another part of the sermon, to 
which, in due time, we shall more particularly refer, the 
preacher makes it abundantly clear that a pure and sober rule 
of religious faith and conduct is the supreme object of human 
concern, whether for the individual or for the State. But, he 
would probably have urged, the nation is already richly pro- 
vided with the apparatus and mechanism of Religious In- 
stitutions. In an Established Church, with authoritative claims 
and immemorial traditions ; with a graduated hierarchy and a 
complex organization; with vast possessions; with political 
power ; with social influence ; with an exclusive hold upon the 
chief seats of national learning ; Religion in this country has at 
any rate all the outward, visible, and material advantages 
necessary for the performance of its high duties. The informing 
spirit and the quickening energy alone are needed to secure 
its victory. 

But with the cause of National Education,* the case was in 
1837 widely and sadly different. And it is a lasting witness to 
the philosophical insight and practical statesmanship of Sydney 
Smith that, at a moment when the friends of popular enlighten- 
ment were few and feeble, he should have placed foremost 
among the most pressing of national needs, the due development 
of an educational system which should convert the raw material 
of our teeming population into the decent, humane, and service- 
able product of rational and Christian citizenship. 

It will be instructive, in this year of Jubilee commemoration, 
to note the condition of public instruction as it was when this 
sermon was delivered, and as it is now, after the educational 
labours of fifty years. 

In 1837 only four years had elapsed since the first grant of 
public money, £20,000, had been made to elementary schools. 
Not till two years later was the Committee of Council on 
Education appointed. In the meantime the public grant was 
distributed through the National Society and the British and 
Foreign School Society. The former of these Societies 


* For most of the educational and military statistics contained in this 
article, the author is indebted to ‘The Reign of Queen Victoria: a Survey of 
Fifty Years of Progress.’—Edited by T. Humphry Ward, and ‘published 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 
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educated children in the principles of the Church of England ; 
the latter taught what is now called Unsectarian Religion. 
If we except what was done by the Sunday Schools, and by 
a few benevolent persons who here and there maintained 
day schools at their own cost, we may say that the entire 
elementary education of the country was in the hands of these 
two Societies. In all they had not in their schools more than 
58,000 children. Vast numbers of children went to no school 
at all. In one large manufacturing town, less than one hundred 
children were subject to instruction. Whole districts, both 
manufacturing and agricultural, were given up to what was 
practically barbarism, and the very early age at which the 
children went to work on the farms and in the factories made 
education little better than a name, even in the case of those 
who had nominally been subjected to it. 

The Committee of Council, appointed in 1839, took over the 
administration of whatever funds should be devoted by Parlia- 
ment to public education. In consideration of its grants, it 
claimed the right to inspect the aided schools, and it appointed 
a staff of Inspectors. No grant was made to any school in 
which the Bible was not read. About the same period an 
enormous impetus was given to education by the establishment 
of the half-time system in factories, and the prohibition of 
child-labour under eight years old. A normal school, designed 
to supply a better class of teachers than were previously 
available, was founded by private enterprise, and later on 
subsidized by the Committee of Council. 

By 1846 the Parliamentary grant for schools had risen from 
£20,000 to £100,000, and the Committee of Council issued 
some highly important minutes regulating its administration. 
The author of these minutes was that distinguished educator 
and public servant, Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth. 

A few years later, public apprehension was aroused by the rapid 
growth of the Parliamentary grant, and a Royal Commission 
was appointed “to enquire into the present state of popular 
education.” The Committee reported in 1861, and next year 
appeared the Revised Code, based chiefly on the system of 
Payment by Results. 

During the next eight years, repeated attempts were made to 
introduce a general system of National Education, to be supported 
in part by the rates and in part by the Consolidated Fund. In 
1870 Mr. Forster introduced his Elementary Education Bill. With 
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considerable modifications, it passed into law, and England had 
for the first time a national system of compulsory education, 
It is impossible to overrate the importance of this change, In 
order to estimate it, we must look at figures. In 1860 there 
were in schools partly supported by the State some 920,000 
children. Outside the schools were some 1,250,000 children, 
In 1870, when Mr. Forster passed his Act, the State-aided 
schools contained some 1,152,389 children. In 1885 they 
contained some 3,371,325 children. In other words, between 
three and four million of children are habitually subjected to 
discipline and instruction. It has been calculated that 20 per 
cent. of the population are proper subjects for the elementary 
schools. In 1885 the average attendance was only 12°26 per 
cent. These figures show that though there has been an 
enormous improvement, there yet remains much to be done 
before we can boast that our primary instruction, as actually 
conducted, is adequate to the exigencies of our national life. 

Great as has been the improvement in our elementary schools, 
the alteration which the last fifty years have wrought in our 
higher schools is not less remarkable and satisfactory. Fifty 
years ago, sober and intelligent men recorded their conviction 
that “public schools are the very seats and nurseries of vice.” 
An eminent head-master professed that it was his duty to teach 
Greek, but not morality. A public school had nothing that 
corresponded to the proctorial supervision of a university. As 
long as propriety was not ostentatiously violated under the eye 
of authority, there was no enquiry into what went on out of 
sight. Drinking was less a vice than an accomplishment; 
bullying was a matter of course; the lowest forms of so-called 
sports were recognized amusements ; and all the conditions of 
school-life were of the roughest and hardest kind. Intellec- 
tually, all that the Public Schools professed was to teach 
Latin and Greek. What they actually taught was, in too 
many instances, a great deal less. They produced a limited 
number of admirable scholars, but for that large mass of boys 
who have no aptitude for classical literature, there was no 
intellectual provision. 

The appointment of Dr. Arnold to the head-mastership of 
Rugby was attended by consequences which, fulfilling the 
famous prediction of the Provost of Oriel, have changed the 
face of public school education throughout England. Not only 
was Rugby itself purified and renovated, but Dr. Arnold's stem 
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and impressive character, high ideal, and imperious will, acting 
upon his pupils, successors, and imitators, have made themselves 
felt in every English school. It was the singular achievement 
of his life and work at Rugby to restore, or some might even say 
to create, public confidence in the system and character of 
Public Schools, which had fallen into extremely bad repute 
among the more serious-minded part of the community. This 
increased confidence was justified by the palpable and general 
improvements which this truly great schoolmaster brought 
about. The liberty, not distinguishable from license, which had 
been the boast of public schools was gradually restricted; a 
more vigilant control, both by masters and senior boys, was 
enforced ; places and associates of evil repute were interdicted ; 
moral offences, when detected, were punished with the utmost 
severity. While any violent break with the past was studiously 
avoided, old institutions were brought into harmony with 
modern ideas; roughness was mitigated; discipline was en- 
forced ; the intellectual curriculum was extended ; and a definite 
and paramount claim was asserted for sober and rational religion. 

Still, in spite of these immense and acknowledged improve- 
ments, there was an uneasy feeling in the public mind that the 
results, whether intellectual or moral, of public school training 
were hardly what the nation had a right to expect. And this 
feeling led to the appointment in 1861 of a Royal Commission 
to enquire into the studies and discipline of nine of these 
Schools. A prolonged and exhaustive investigation took place, 
and the report summed up the results by representing the 
English schoolboy as one in whom, after seven or eight years 
of education, “the average of classical knowledge is low; in 
arithmetic and in mathematics, in general information and in 
English, it is lower still. . . . Of the time spent at school by the 
generality of boys, much is absolutely thrown away as regards 
intellectual progress.” 

This unfavourable verdict produced its natural consequences 
ina widespread and meritorious effort to raise the intellectual 
standard of public schools. In the traditional subjects, more 
attention was given to the substance and spirit of the authors 
taught, and an attempt was made to use them for literary as 
well as merely grammatical training. It was recognized that, 
after all, only a limited number of boys can ever hope to attain 


to classical proficiency ; and that provision must be made for 
the residuum. 
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This led to the more systematic teaching of history, physical 
science, modern languages, mathematics, and music; and the 
danger which now threatens the educational efficiency of the 
public schools arises, not from the narrowness of their curriculum, 
but, on the contrary, from the multitude of subjects in which 
each boy is required to dabble. 

What is less satisfactory than the condition of either our 
highest or our lowest schools is our national provision for the 
middle-classes. The public schools, traditionally so regarded, 
may be reckoned as nine in number. To these must be added at 
least six more modern establishments, which profess to supply 
the teaching and discipline of the older schools at less cost. 

Putting all these on one side as belonging to the highest 
grade, we find that the country possesses more than three 
thousand endowed schools, besides proprietary and private 
establishments amounting in number to more than ten thousand, 

It is impossible not to feel that, with this apparatus, we 
should be able to offer every boy in the country who desires 
instruction beyond what the elementary schools can afford, 
those opportunities of higher learning which the charges of the 
public schools render inaccessible to all except the rich. What 
is needed is some general and systematic organization of these 
various agencies, endowed, proprietary, and private, now working 
independently of each other, and wasting the educational force 
which a coherent system might turn to excellent account. To 
quote the report of the Schools Enquiry Commission of 1865: 
“The State might give test, stimulus, advice, dignity : it with- 
holds them all.” 

Of technical education, and its proper place in the national 
system, we have no time to speak. It is enough to say, in 
passing, that for want of it the English workman is daily 
distanced by his foreign competitor. 

The spread of schools of art and colleges of science in 
provincial towns has done much to enlarge the intellectual vista 
open to those whose formal schooling is forced to end when 
they are still very young, and the movement for University 
Extension, with the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, 
has brought great masses of the middle and lower classes into 
relation with our venerable seats of learning. The _ higher 
education of women is in its probable results a revolution. About 
the reforms, intellectual, ethical, social, and religious, achieved 
in the Universities, opinion is seriously divided. Probably the 
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sternest opponents of change would not deny that, on the 
intellectual side at any rate, the improvement has been general 
and great. It may be permitted to point, with reasonable pride, 
to the Cambridge school of sacred criticism, and to the Oxford 
school of historical research, as among the most satisfactory and 
important developments of contemporary learning. 

The limits of time and space have made this review of 
national education brief and imperfect; but we have seen 
enough to justify the hope that, as a result of our fifty years’ war 
with general ignorance, Queen Victoria, in her closing years, may 
reign over an educated people. 

So far we have here at least an approximate fulfilment of the 
high aspirations with which the preacher auspicated the new 
Reign. But, when we approach the second point on which he 
laid stress, the retrospect is less agreeable. “A second great 
object which I hope will be impressed upon the mind of this 
Royal Lady is, a rooted horror of war ; an earnest and passionate 
desire to keep her people in a state of profound peace. The 
greatest curse which can be entailed upon mankind is a state of 
war. All the atrocious crimes committed in years of peace ; all 
that is spent in peace by the secret corruptions or by the 
thoughtless extravagance of nations, are mere trifles compared 
with the gigantic evils which stalk over the world in a state of 
war. God is forgotten in war; every principle of Christian 
charity trampled upon; human labour destroyed; human 
industry extinguished. You see the son, and the husband, and 
the brother, dying miserably in distant lands ; you see the waste 
of human affections ; you see the breaking of human hearts ; 
you hear the shrieks of widows and children after the battle ; and 
you walk over the mangled bodies of the wounded calling for 
death. I would say to that royal child, Worship God by loving 
peace. It is not your humanity to pity a beggar by giving him 
food or raiment ; I can do that ; that is the charity of the humble 
and the unknown. Widen you your heart for the more ex- 
panded miseries of mankind. Pity the mothers of the peasantry 
who see their sons torn away from their families. Pity your 
poor subjects crowded into hospitals, and calling in their last 
breath upon their distant country and their young Queen. Pity 

the stupid, frantic folly of human beings who are always ready 
to tear each other to pieces, and to deluge the earth with each 
other’s blood. This is your extended humanity, and this the 
great field of your compassion, Extinguish in your heart the 
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fiendish love of military glory, from which your sex does not 
necessarily exempt you, and to which the wickedness of flatterers 
may urge you. Say upon your death-bed, ‘I have made few 
orphans in my reign, I have made few widows. My object has 
been peace, I have used all the weight of my character, and all 
the power of my situation, to check the irascible passions of 
mankind, and to turn them to the arts of honest industry : this 
has been the Christianity of my throne, and this the gospel of 
my sceptre ; in this way I have strove to worship my Redeemer 
and my Judge.’” 

Thus our Canon ingeminates Peace, and in painful contrast 
to his bright anticipation stands the reality of the last fifty years. 
Throughout Her Majesty’s reign the war-drum has throbbed 
almost without intermission. 

First came our war against Dost Mohammed, with the bitter 
lessons which we learned at Cabul, 1841-2. Then followed, in 
rapid succession : our first war with China; our Indian and Sikh 
wars ; our Campaigns in New Zealand, Kaffraria, on the north- 
west frontiers of India, in the Punjab, and in Burmah. In 1854 
the forty years of European peace were rudely ended, and 
England was at war with Russia. Scarcely had we emerged 
from that terrible encounter, when the Indian Mutiny broke 
upon us, with its three years of struggle and horror. In 1860 
we were fighting in China, in 1867 in Abyssinia, in 1873 in 
Ashantee; and since then, in Afghanistan, in Zululand, in 
the Transvaal. The long and melancholy tale is closed by the 
crowning follies and miseries of our Egyptian campaign of 1882-5. 

It is painful to contrast this statement of the actual fact with 
the prophecies of a golden age of peace and good-will ; when 
the International Exhibition of 1851 was to be the outward and 
visible inauguration of a brotherhood of nations ; when reason 
and equity were henceforth to settle the disputes of mankind; 
and the rivalry of peoples was to be limited to a generous 
competition for pre-eminence in the arts which adorn life and 
the sciences which enrich it. It certainly is not satisfactory 
either to the moralist or to the philosopher that, as we approach 
the twentieth century of Christian civilization, we should have 
improved so little on the manners of those primaval monsters 
that “tare each other in the slime,” and should have dis 
covered no durable substitute for the horrible arbitrament of 
the sword. It is not satisfactory that millions of our brother- 
Europeans should be permanently under arms. It is not satis 
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factory that a standing army, the exceptional resort of our 
forefathers, should be the indispensable condition of our modern 
existence. 

But even less satisfactory, because due not to general causes 
but to particular mismanagement, is the lamentable fact that, in 
so many of our great campaigns, life and treasure have been 
recklessly sacrificed, sometimes to bad generalship, sometimes 
to deficiency of material supplies, sometimes to antiquated 
theories of war, sometimes to forgetfulness of hygienic laws, and 
sometimes to a bungling diplomacy which precipitated the very 
carnage which it was designed to avert. 

But although there is so much that is painful in the military 
record of the reign, still the survey presents some features of 
satisfaction and encouragement. 

In the first place, since war continues to be waged, it is well 
that we should be prepared for it ; and here the improvement 
which the last fifty years have wrought in our. military condition 
is very remarkable. 

In 1837 our army, excluding officers, comprised 10,656 
cavalry, 87,083 infantry of the guards and line, 5631 colonial 
infantry, 6652 artillery, and 1038 of what are now called 
Royal Engineers. The army was actually some ten thousand 
short of its theoretical strength, and really comprised only about 
101,580 men. The highest living authority on military matters 
has thus summarized its condition: “Contemptible in numbers, 
hidden away in small bodies all over the earth, its rank and file, 
as described by the Duke of Wellington, brutal, its officers 
ignorant of military science; this army, badly equipped, 
absurdly dressed, and destitute of those civil departments 
without which no army can exist in the field, was indeed in 
a pitiable condition in all respects. Had the French landed 
100,000 or even 50,000 men in the Thames or on the south 
coast, it is quite certain that our army could not then have 
saved London from capture.”* 

The militia had dwindled down to vanishing-point. It 
nominally consisted of 68,413 men, but as they were never 
mustered or drilled, their existence was little more than a 
constitutional fiction. The yeomanry numbered about 18,000 of 
all ranks, and came out only for a few days’ annual training. 

Such was our military condition in 1837, and the lapse of 
seventeen years had little improved it, when in 1854 a Cabinet 

* Lord Wolse'ey, in ‘The Reign of Queen Victoria.’ 
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of civilians declared war with one of the great military powers 
of the world. The miseries undergone by our soldiers in the 
Crimea, and the mistakes and failures of that grim campaign, 
deeply moved the heart and mind of England, and a sweeping 
reform was decreed in the constitution of the army, and in its 
relations to the civil power. 

The reorganization then begun was completed in 1870-1, 
Purchase was abolished, and the system of short-service in- 
troduced. The localization of the regiments came later. Mean- 
while, for the private soldier, discipline had been mitigated; 
flogging was abolished; care was bestowed upon sanitary 
conditions; his pay was increased; his food was improved; 
means of amusement and instruction were placed within his 
reach ; in a word, all the circumstances of his life were altered 
vastly for the better. The urgent need for a larger and stronger 
army, coupled with the national resolve to avoid military 
conscription, led to a determined attempt to make the army 
a popular, decent, and respectable profession. So successful 
has this attempt been, that in 1887 we have an army of 
201,955 men. 

To reinforce it in the event of war we have a reserve of 45,800 
men, and 29,000 men of the Militia Reserve ; a condition which, 
compared with that of 1837, is highly satisfactory. 

It is perhaps even more satisfactory to note that this im- 
provement applies not only to quantity, but also to quality. Our 
private soldier, while still displaying all the courage, patience, 
endurance, and obedience of his predecessors, is an incom- 
parably better man in point of sobriety, honesty, and intelli- 
gence. The Duke of Wellington, who habitually called the 
private soldier “the scum of the earth,” recorded his opinion 
thus: “The man who enlists into the British army is, in 
general, the most drunken and probably the worst man of the 
village or town in which he lives. There is not one in a 
hundred of them who ought not to be put in the ‘second or 
degraded class of any society or body into which they may be 
introduced ; and they can be brought to be fit for what is called 
the first class only by discipline and the precept and example 
of the old soldiers, who, if not themselves in the second or 
degraded class, deserve to be placed there for some action of 
other twenty times in every week.” 

After fifty years of army reform, with milder discipline, better 
teaching, more rational and humane methods, and more friendly 
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intercourse between officers and men, the authority before cited 
says: “In fighting courage, marching power, endurance, and phy- 
sical strength, the soldier of to-day is fully equal to his prototype 
who fought under Wellington. Thanks to his better education, 
he is now more intelligent, better disciplined, far better behaved, 
more contented, and, indeed, in every way far more efficient for 
all the purposes for which he is maintained. . . . It is only those 
who have lived in their midst, in the field, under the old régime, 
and lately, who can fully realize how great has been the change 
for the better. A far larger proportion of well-to-do and 
educated men enlist now than formerly. Many join now in the 
hope of obtaining commissions. . . . We must now learn to appeal 
more and more to the soldiers’ honour, loyalty, love of country, 
and pride of race, than was the practice formerly. The General 
who knows how to strike the true chord in doing this, will find 
the British soldier of to-day far superior to the poor ignorant 
fellow whom we flogged into obedience in the Peninsula, and 
on the heights before Sebastopol.” 

But if the improvement among private soldiers has been great, 
not less has been the improvement among officers. At the 
time when the lower ranks of the army were recognized as the 
proper shelter for all the ruffianism of the community, its higher 
ranks were a refuge for the intellectually destitute of the upper 
classes. Men who were too idle or too dull to make their 
way in the other professions, found a suitable sphere in the 
strenua inertia and mechanical routine of a soldier’s life. 
Physical bravery was the English officer’s sole merit. Know- 
ledge of his profession, military training, aptitude for his duties, 
he had none. His successor of the present day, drawn from 
the same class, with all its virtues of courage, honour, self- 
reliance, and capacity for command, superadds this great merit : 
that he has had at any rate some training for his business, has 
been forced to learn something about the theory of scientific 
warfare, and has been taught by recent and memorable examples 
that the military system which will not keep abreast of modern 
requirements, and adapt itself to changing circumstances, is 
doomed to certain failure when the hour of trial comes. 

Whatever be our views about the value of peace and the best 
method of securing it ; however little we may desire that England 
should figure as the Swashbuckler of Europe ; however strongly 
we may condemn enterprises of annexation and self-aggrandize- 
ment, Englishmen, without distinction of party, are agreed that 
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England must be omnipotent for self-defence. And there is no 
recent feature of our military history so striking and so 
encouraging as the rise, development, and present efficiency 
of our Volunteer Force. Called into existence by the panic of 
French invasion in 1859, and fostered, at a time of general 
indifference and contempt, by the patriotic foresight of the 
Prince Consort, it now numbers 224,000 enrolled men, besides 
some 800,000 who have passed through its ranks. Furthermore, 
our Militia numbers 118,000 men, and our Yeomanry, though 
numerically small, is vigorous and efficient. 

These vast and significant improvements in our military 
condition, as compared with that of 1837, while they afford 
good grounds for thankfulness and hope, must not be allowed 
to blind us to the fact that war, if sometimes a necessary evil, is 
still an evil of gigantic magnitude ; and unjust and unnecessary 
war the gravest of crimes. Her Majesty’s reign has had even 
more than its full share of petty campaigns in remote districts of 
the earth, with all their attendant misery, and, in many cases, 
with little resulting gain. What has been before, may be again: 
but, whatever necessities may be entailed upon us by our vast 
and scattered Empire, we must hope that the peace of Europe, at 
any rate, will not be again disturbed in the lifetime of the Queen. 
Though at this moment the war-clouds are thick and threaten- 
ing, at evening time it shall be light. 

We now approach what is perhaps the most remarkable, 
because the most unexpected, of all the changes which Her 
Majesty’s reign has witnessed. We refer to the revival of the 
Church of England. The young Queen’s duties in regard to 
the all-important subject of religion are thus indicated in the 
sermon before us. 

“I hope the Queen will love the National Church, and 
protect it ; but it must be impressed upon her mind, that every 
sect of Christians have as perfect a right to the free exercise 
of their worship as the Church itself; that there must be no 
invasion of the privileges of other sects, and no contemptuous 
disrespect of their feelings ; that the altar is the very ark and 
citadel of freedom. . . . . Some persons represent old age as 
miserable, because it brings with it the pains and infirmities of 
the body ; but what gratification to the mind may not old age 
bring with it in this country of wise and rational improvement? 

“T have lived to see the immense improvements of the Church 
of England; all its power of persecution destroyed ; its 
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monopoly of civil offices expunged from the book of the law, 
and all its unjust and exclusive immunities levelled to the 
ground. The Church of England is now a rational object of 
love and admiration; it is perfectly compatible with civil 
freedom ; it is an institution for worshipping God, and not a 
cover for gratifying secular insolence and ministering to secular 
ambition. It will be the duty of those to whom the sacred 
trust of instructing our youthful Queen is entrusted, to lead 
her attention to these great improvements in our religious esta- 
blishments ; and to show to her how possible and how wise it is, 
to render the solid advantages of a National Church compatible 
with the civil rights of those who cannot assent to its doctrines.” 
If, following the line of thought here indicated, we consider 
the Church of England for a moment in her external relations, 
we cannot conceal from ourselves that the legal and constitutional 
ascendency which, when Sydney Smith wrote, was already 
impaired, has since undergone further and very important 
modifications.. People are apt to speak of Disestablishment as 
a simple act, to be begun and ended by one stroke of the 
Legislative pen. Quite different, as was well pointed out by 
the late Bishop of Ely at his visitation of 1881, is the reality. 
“The truth,” he said, “rather is that Disestablishment has been 
proceeding during the last fifty years. The process began with 
the repeal of the Test Acts in 1828.” Since then have followed 
in natural sequence the Emancipation of the Roman Catholics ; 
the Marriage Acts ; the withdrawal of Matrimonial and Testa- 
mentary jurisdiction from the Ecclesiastical Courts; the ad- 
mission of Jews to Parliament ; the abolition of Church Rates ; 
the abolition of University Tests; the admission of Noncon- 
formist funerals to the National Churchyards. “Beyond all 
doubt,” continued the Bishop, “all were steps in the dissolution 
ofthe union between Church and State. And indeed it has been 
a most gracious Providence which has thus spread the process 
over half a century. Hereby the Church has been allowed 
time to quicken her spiritual energies, to strengthen the things 
which remained and were ready to die. During this whole period 
she has been learning under the Divine Hand to stand alone.” 
And, if we turn from the external relations of the Church to 
her internal economy, we see abundant proof that this loss of 
civil predominance has been accompanied by, if, indeed, it has 
not indirectly occasioned, an enormous development of spiritual 
Strength and activity. Cast in some measure upon her own 
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resources, the Church has manifested a fulness of life and a 
creative vigour which her most fervent disciples of fifty years 
ago could scarcely have conceived, Miraturque novas frondes et 
non sua poma,as Cardinal Newman wrote in a bitter passage, 
The first part of the line is happily applicable to the 
existing fact, and the satire contained in the last three words 
has lost its sting. Fifty years ago the Church was putting forth 
visible and tangible signs of a vigorous life stirring in her veins ; 
and who that sees the rich and increasing fruitage of these later 
years can doubt that the crop springs by natural and healthy 
process from the parent-tree, or that the tree itself is indigenous 
to the national soil which bears it ? 

On the 14th of July, 1833, Mr. Keble preached in the 
University pulpit at Oxford his memorable sermon on National 
Apostasy. “I have ever considered and kept the day,” said 
Cardinal Newman, “as the start of the religious movement of 
1833.” And by that movement, it is no exaggeration to say, 
the religious life of England has been transformed. Following, 
and in some instances growing out of, the Evangelical revival 
of last century, and in its turn partly making way for, and 
partly accompanying, the Liberal reaction of thirty years ago, 
the Catholic movement in the Church of England has pro- 
duced nothing less than a spiritual revolution. 

Not free, of course, from errors, from extravagances, from 
disasters, even from tragedies, the general drift and sweep of 
the Catholic Revival has gradually drawn into itself every 
form and agency of good which the English Church con- 
tained ; has sweetened bitterness, and disarmed opposition, and 
composed faction within the Church’s own borders, and has 
established friendly and mutually profitable relations with the 
great bodies of orthodox Christians who stand without. 

And the result, transcendent in splendour and beneficence, 
stands to-day before the eyes of the nation and of Christendom. 
Every historic shrine, cathedral or parochial, has been recovered 
from desecration and decay, and made outwardly worthy of its 
high purpose. In every great centre of population, new churches 
have been raised and furnished and endowed by piety and 
munificence. A seemly and intelligent type of worship has 
superseded the monotony and indecorum of old days. The arts 
of music and architecture have been brought to high perfection 
in their application to religious uses. At home the vast increase 
of human souls for whom the Church must keep watch, has 
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rendered necessary the creation of new Episcopates. Throughout 
our world-wide Empire the Church is carrying on her mission 
with an exuberant vigour worthy of Apostolic times. Hospitals, 
schools, orphanages, penitentiaries, all the appliances and means 
of spiritual and physical mercy, spring up in an abundance almost 
commensurate with the ever-growing need. The keen interest 
of clergy and laity in their common Church, and the Anglo-Saxon 
instinct of self-government, assert themselves in parochial, 
diocesan, and provincial gatherings, and in the annual congresses 
of the whole Church. There is a zeal and a liberality in 
missionary enterprise which no Christian communion equals. 
Our yearly contribution to the literature of Biblical criticism, 
of ecclesiastical history, of theology, and of homiletics, makes 
good the ancient boast, “ Clerus Anglicanus stupor mundi.” 
Whoever seriously contemplates these phenomena of the 
religious world, and contrasts them with the condition which 
prevailed when Queen Victoria ascended the throne, must 
surely confess that, of all the signal events of her lengthened 
and memorable reign, the revival of the Church of England is 


. the mightiest and the most marvellous. 


Many and various are the aspects of our national life on which 
it would be proper to enlarge. In this connexion it would be 
specially natural to dwell on social reforms; on the birth and 
growth of the science of public health ; on the moral amelioration 
of criminal classes ; on the mitigation of our penal system ; on 
the more humane and reasonable treatment of illness and 
insanity ; on the limitation of female and infant labour ; on the 
supply of cheap and abundant food ; or the wide diffusion of the 
comforts, luxuries, and graces of life. But the subject expands 
before us, and we must hasten to a close. 

We have been reading a prophecy fifty years old, and, 
hurriedly and imperfectly, we have tried to trace its fulfilment. 
Vast tracts of the subject have been left untraversed ; but 
enough has been seen to fill a patriotic heart full to overflowing 
with thankfulness for such immense and unquestionable blessings. 

No words of our own can so appropriately close the subject, as 
those in which the preacher, whose lines we have in the main 
been following, summed up the glories of the time which he 
anticipated, but could not live to see. 

“A wise man struggling with adversity is said by some 
heathen writer to be a spectacle on which the gods might look 
down with pleasure. But where is there a finer moral and 
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religious picture, or one more deserving of Divine favovr, than 
that of which, perhaps, we are now beginning to enjoy the 
blessed reality ? 

“A young Queen at that period of life which is commonly 
given up to frivolous amusement, sees at once the great principles 
by which she should be guided, and steps at once into the great 
duties of her station. The importance of educating the lower 
orders of the people is never absent from her mind ; she takes 
up this principle at the beginning of her life, and in all the 
changes of servants, and in all the struggle of parties, looks to 
it as a source of permanent improvement. A great object of 
her affections is the preservation of peace ; she regards a state 
of war as the greatest of all human evils, thinks that the lust 
of conquest is not a glory, but a bad crime; despises the folly 
and miscalculations of war, and is willing to sacrifice everything 
to peace, but the clear honour of her land. The patriot Queen, 
whom I am painting, reverences the national Church ; frequents 
its worship; and regulates her faith by its precepts; but she 
withstands the encroachments, and keeps down the ambition 
natural to establishments, and, by rendering the privileges of the 
Church compatible with the civil freedom of all sects, confers 
strength upon, and adds duration to, that wise and magnificent 
institution. And then this youthful Monarch, profoundly but 
wisely religious, disdaining hypocrisy, and far above the childish 
follies of false piety, casts herself upon God, and seeks from the 
gospel of His Blessed Son a path for her steps and a comfort 
for her soul. 

“Here is a picture which warms every English heart, and 
would bring all this congregation upon their bended knees 
before Almighty God to pray it may be realized. What 
limits to the glory and happiness of her native land, if the 
Creator should in His mercy have placed in the heart of this 
Royal woman the rudiments of wisdom and mercy? AND IF 
GIVING THEM TIME TO EXPAND, AND TO BLESS OUR 
CHILDREN’S CHILDREN WITH HER GOODNESS, HE SHOULD 
GRANT TO HER A LONG SOJOURNING UPON EARTH, AND 
LEAVE HER TO REIGN OVER US TILL SHE IS WELL STRICKEN 
IN YEARS, WHAT GLORY! WHAT HAPPINESS! WHAT JOY! 
WHAT BOUNTY OF GoD! I of course can only expect to see the 
beginning of such a splendid period ; but, when I do see it, I 
shall exclaim, ‘Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart 
peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.’ ” 
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“ Hands long still 
Had worked here; could it be what lent them skill 
Retained a power to supervise, protect, 
Enforce new lessons with the old, connect 
Our life with theirs ?” 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


THE Annual Reports which it has been my duty to make on 
the Mint and matters relating to coinage have, from time to 
time, contained short papers on the chief points of interest 
connected with the portraiture of the coins and medals of this 
and other countries, as well as on the more complicated 
question of their design. As, however, these papers have been 
concealed in Blue Books, I gladly avail myself of the present 
opportunity of securing the attention of a circle of readers some- 
what more extended than that of the students of Parliamentary 
Reports. The important changes in the devices of our coins 
which will mark the Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen, would 
seem moreover to invest the subject with special interest at this 
moment, and I propose therefore to trace the history of por- 
traiture as it has been applied to coins in this country, and 
briefly to set forth such facts in connection with design as will 
serve to show the phases through which decorative art, con- 
sidered in relation to British coinage, has passed in the transition 
from early types to those now adopted. 

The subject, it may be feared, has hardly received the 
attention which it deserves. As regards portraiture, a nation 
possesses so many portraits of a reigning sovereign that it is apt 
to forget how precious to posterity will be artistic and faithful 
representations of successive monarchs on its coins and medals. 
Patin, in his ‘Histoire des Médailles’ says, “N’a-t-on pas de la 
satisfaction des idées que nous donnent ies véritables portraits de 
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tant @illustres princesses romaines? L’adresse de Fulie, Semme 
@ Auguste, la douceur de limpératrice Plotine, Vhumeur enjouée de 
Faustine, &c.;” and even in more modern times our most vivid 
impressions of Queen Elizabeth, and later still of Queen Anne, 
are derived from their coins, and not from painting or from 
sculpture. As regards design, it may be said that the public, 
when it thinks about them at all, views devices on coins as 
representing rather a passing fashion than as reflecting, as they 
certainly do, the art of the period in which they were produced, 
whether it be good or bad. The fact is, that the device ona 
coin represents in nearly all cases, as I shall show presently, the 
development of a pre-existing type, and is hardly ever the 
result of sudden and arbitrary selection. It is fortunate that it 
should be so, if, as Addison says, we may regard coins “as so 
many monuments consigned over to Eternity, that may possibly 
last when all other memorials of the same age are worn out 
or lost.” 

In early Greek coins portraiture may be said to be unknown, 
Deities alone were represented, and it is curious to note that, 
in the case of Alexander, the portrait of the monarch was 
introduced in the guise of a god, the horns of Jupiter Ammon 
being retained among his locks. It is of course well known 
that later on the coins of the Roman series bore the faithful 
likenesses of successive Emperors, and the first Frank and 
Gothic coins were struck on Roman models. Many coins of 
Saxon times, too, bear evidence of the influence of Roman art, 
though the imitation is crude and imperfect. The prevailing 
type of the effigies is that of the penny of William the 
Conqueror, to whose handsome features justice is hardly done in 
the coin faithfully reproduced in the annexed woodcut. 


The same indifference to portraiture prevailed for over four cet- 
turies after the Conquest, and this is the more remarkable, as the 
general design of the coins was excellent, and a gradual advance 
can be traced in their execution. Good portraits, moreover, ate 
extant of more than one of the Kings who reigned during this 
period, notably of Edward III. in illuminated MSS. @ 
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Windsor, and of Richard II. in Westminster Abbey ; and the 
art of working in metal was by no means at a low ebb, for in 
the middle of the fifteenth century Austen, the first eminent 
English founder and a contemporary of Donatello and Ghiberti, 
produced works pronounced by Flaxman to be worthy even of 
those artists. Until the end of that century, however, as is 
shown by Martin Folkes, President of the Royal Society in 
1750, “there does not appear to have been so much as an 
attempt to preserve any similitude of the several Kings in the 
impressions of their heads. They are all alike,” he continues, 
“and> even those that are represented on their broad seals 
andj monuments as wearing beards, do, nevertheless, appear 
smooth-faced upon their coins, and, although Henry VI. 
became King when only nine months old, and reigned above 
eight-and-thirty years, yet can no difference be observed in 
his countenance by which his first moneys and his last may 
be distinguished from each other.” The first portrait-coin 
we, possess is that of Henry VII., who about the eighteenth 
year of his reign caused himself to be represented by a head in 
profile, as shown on the shilling, No. 1 in the accompanying 
plate. The effigy on this coin resembles the portrait of the 
King‘in the picture of his marriage, by Mabuse, of which there 
is a print in the British Museum. A full-face effigy is again to 
be found in many of the coins of Henry VIII. The portraits 
on these coins are excellent, and it may safely be inferred that 
the genius of Holbein was not without influence on the coinage 
of this reign, so closely do the likenesses resemble the portraits 
of the King by that master, one of the best of which is probably 
to be found in the well-known picture of the grant of a charter to 
the Barber-Surgeons. An example is given in the plate, No. 2. 
Edward VI. is represented on his coins in profilé as well as in 
full-face. It is asserted by Horace Walpole, in his ‘ Anecdotes 
of Painting,’ that “ Holbein was still alive, and drew the young 
King several times after he came to the crown ;” but this cannot 
have been the case if, as is now generally admitted, Holbein died 
in 1543. The coins are, however, of great merit, as may be seen 
by the pattern half-sovereign, No. 3 in the plate. Art, however, 
as applied to portraiture on coin, may be said tu have begun in 
England with the school of Holbein, which, though its influence 
was limited, was admirable in its way. On the continent of 
Europe the early schools were extremely rich in portrait coins, 
and the first point to be remarked is the eminence of the artists 
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who in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries devoted their 
attention to designs for coins, and who, far from considering 
such work beneath their notice, were content to sign them- 
selves indifferently “aurifex” or “pictor.” Thus Francia, the 
greatest painter of the Bolognese school, was at the time of his 
death, in 1517, Master of the Mint at Bologna, and of the coins 
which he has left two deserve special mention. The first bears 
the effigy of Giovanni Bentivoglio, Lord of Bologna, and the 
second is a beautiful work in low relief representing Pope 
Julius II. Raphael also designed medals if not coins. The 
coins of Clement VII. are remarkable as having been mainly 
the work of Benvenuto Cellini, who appears himself to have 
drawn the designs of the coins which he engraved. The school 
of Mantua is represented by a coin of Francesco Maria Gonzaga, 
Duke of Mantua from 1484 to 1519, whose coinage was worthy 
of a period famous for the works of Mantegna, himself a sculptor 
and engraver as well as a painter. Leonardo da Vinci, also, as 
is now known from note-books of his which have been transcribed, 
spent at least a year (1513-1515) in the Roman Mint, and has 
left at least one fine coin, that of Louis XII., King of France, 
and Duke of Milan. These names by no means exhaust the 
list of painters who have made a study of designing coins and 
medals, including as it does Pisani, Michael Angelo, and 
other famous artists. But to return to the English school. In 
the coin selected to represent the reign of Queen Mary, No. 4 in 
the plate, the effigies of the Queen and her consort Philip of 
Spain are placed face to face, probably in imitation of the coins 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and this treatment gave rise to the 
popular distich in ‘ Hudibras’ : 


ee... “fond and billing 
Like Philip and Mary upon a shilling.” 


The likeness of the Queen on this coin, if not actually drawn 
by Trezzo, bears a close resemblance to the portrait by that 
artist on a well-known medal, and a fine portrait belonging to 
the Society of Antiquaries. The coins of Elizabeth are distinctly 
inferior to those of the two preceding reigns, both in portraiture 
and execution, notwithstanding that considerable pains appear 
to have been taken to secure a good likeness of the Queen. A 
proclamation was prepared in 1563, to the effect that “hitherto 
none hath sufficiently expressed the natural representation of 
Her Majesty’s person, favour, or grace,” and declaring that “a 
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special coning payntor” should be appointed, whose works 
might serve as a model for other artists. Zuccaro is believed 
to have been accordingly appointed court painter, and the 
portrait by him of “Queen Elizabeth in a fancy dress,” now 
at Hampton Court Palace, bears a resemblance to the effigy 
on some of the coins issued. Elizabeth seems, however, 
contrary to the example of her predecessors, to have made 
many successive changes in her effigy, although advantage 
was not apparently taken of the best art of the period, as a 
beautiful cameo portrait of the Queen exists in the South 
Kensington Museum attributed to Valerio Belli, called by 
Walpole, Valerio Vincentino, No. 5 represents the obverse of 
a “quarter-pound ” of this reign, There is also extant a jeton 
of Mary Queen of Scots, No. 6, which is interesting from the 
well-authenticated fact that Acheson, the engraver, visited Paris 
in 1553 for the purpose of obtaining a faithful likeness of the 
Queen. It may here be remarked that the difficulty of 
obtaining likenesses of Royal personages was sometimes very 
great, and we are told that in 1570, when the “Cour des 
Monnoyes ” directed Claud d’Héry to prepare a new die for the 
coinage of Charles IX. of France, the artist “had no better 
means of insuring a good likeness of the King than trying to 
catch sight of him at different times when he happened to be 
at the abbaye of St. Germain des Prés,” 

The portraits on the coins of James I., of which the shilling, 
No. 7 in the plate, is a good specimen, are like existing prints in 
the British Museum. As regards the earlier coins of this reign 
the following record has been preserved: “Jan., 1581. Item to 
my Lord Seytonis painter for certaine pictures of his Maiesteis 
visage drawin be him and gevin to the Sinkare to be gravin in 
the new cunyie.” And Rymer mentions a grant in 1617 to 
Nicolas Hillyard, who is described as “our principall Drawer 
for the small portraits and imbosser of our medallies of gold.” 
Vandyck’s portraits have made the face of King Charles I. so 
familiar that there is no difficulty in judging of the correctness 
of his effigy on the coinage. The designs were principally the 
work of Nicholas Briot and Thomas Rawlins, of whom the 
former was afterwards appointed General of the Mint in Scotland 
and, as Charles Dickeson, the engraver of the Scottish Mint, had 
“not beene in use to grave his Majesties face,” was commissioned 
to engrave the dies, being “best experienced with such livelie 
impressions,” The coin No. 8 is a “unit” from the hand of 
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this artist. Nicholas Briot had a famous pupil, Thomas Simon, 
engraver of the Mint at the time of the Restoration, whose 
works are without question the best specimens of the art ever 
produced by an Englishman. Simon’s famous “ petition” crown 
is represented in No. 9. On its edge is set forth Simon’s 
prayer to the King to compare it, his trial-piece, with the work 
of his Dutch rival Roettier. The petition runs as follows: 

“ Thomas Simon. MOST .HUMBLY. PRAYS. YOUR. Majesty. 10, 
COMPARE. THIS. HIS. TRYALL . PIECE . WITH. THE. DVTCH, 
AND.IF.MORE.TRVLY . DRAWN. &. EMBOSS’D . MORE. GRACE- 
FVLLY . ORDER’D. AND . MORE. ACCVRATELY. ENGRAVEN . TO. 
RELEIVE . HIM,” and the coin, both as regards design and ex- 
ecution, is certainly one of the most beautiful ever struck. Cooper, 
whom Evelyn calls “ y* rare limner,” drew the picture from which 
the portrait on the ordinary crown piece of the King was engraved, 
and the head on Simon’s crown closely resembles the latter. 
About this time Blondeau, a Frenchman, and the inventor of 
important improvements in the mechanical operations of coinage, 
endeavoured to secure their adoption by the English Mint. He 
met, however, with strenuous opposition from the Moneyers, and 
his ultimate success may, it is believed, be attributed in no small 
degree to the assistance he received from Simon, who secretiy 
engraved the dies used. Pepys, it may be mentioned, bears 
testimony to the accuracy of the portraits on coins of this reign, 
which he states were “ very neat, and like the King.” 

The likenesses on the coins of James II. and William and Mary 
(Nos. 10 and 11) are evidently good, but do not call for any 
special remark, except that they were the work of the skilful 
family of Roettier, whose names are so constantly found in the 
Mint records of these reigns. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, whose portraits on the coinage 
have much merit, the designs were by Croker, whom Pinkerton 
considers to rank as an engraver “next to Simon.” The 
specimen given in the plate (No. 12) is a two-guinea piece. 
Croker continued to be engraver of the Mint from the time of 
his appointment by Queen Anne until his death in 1740, when 
he was succeeded by Dassier. The coins of George I. and 
George II., a guinea and a two-guinea piece, given in the plate 
(Nos. 13 and 15) are, perhaps, the best examples of the coinages 
of these reigns. The earlier years of the reign of George IIL 
show a marked falling-off in art as applied to coinage, nor was 
any improvement in design attempted until towards the close of 
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the eighteenth century, when the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Coinage wrote to the Royal Academy requesting 
that body to “select such a Committee as might be best 
furnished with that peculiar information Which would best 
enable their Lordships to improve and perfect the coinage of 
this country as a becoming work of taste and art.” No im- 
portant result, however, appears to have followed this step, 
though James Barry, the well-known Academician, offered to 
Lord Liverpool certain suggestions of his own for the improve- 
ment of the coinage. Part of his letter may be worth quoting, 
as showing that in his opinion portraiture on coin was worthy of 
the attention of the greatest artists. He says: “Many men 
may be very excellent painters who never could have 
had any occasion to furnish themselves with information re- 
specting the taste of coins and other matters of antiquity, which 
many of them, ridiculously following the foolish part of the 
example of a great man, Rembrandt, despise and reprobate as 
contemptible niceties, below the notice of the imitators of 
nature.” The coin shown in the plate (No. 14) is a guinea by 
Pingo, engraver of the Mint, the effigy on which is very like the 
bust of George III., by Nollekens, in the possession of the Royal 
Society. In the year 1816, on the passing of the Act de- 
monetising silver and constituting gold the sole standard of 
value, it became necessary that designs should be prepared for 
the new coins to be issued. The designs for the sovereign, 
issued for the first time in the following year, 1817, were 
entrusted to Pistrucci, afterwards chief medallist of the Mint, 
and the obverse was executed by him in jasper. The original 
of the latter is in the Museum of the Mint. Excellent as were 
the works of this great artist, it would not appear that so far as 
portraiture was concerned, his coins were always successful, 
as Ruding remarks that “the want of resemblance to our 
venerable monarch in this design could not escape the most 
cursory inspection.” The first sovereign of George IV., of which 
an example is given in the plate (No. 16), was also designed by 
Pistrucci in 1821, but was superseded in 1823 by another, the 
die for which was engraved by William Wyon, R.A. as was 
also the die for the sovereign of William IV. (No. 17), from 
a bas-relief by Chantrey. Wyon also modelled from life the 
effigy of Her present Majesty which has been in use from the 
beginning of the reign, although on several medals of recent 
years, and on Colonial coins, Her Majesty has been represented 
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by portraits of great merit by his son, Mr. Leonard Wyon, 
the present modeller and engraver of the Mint. 

The Queen having been pleased to signify her desire that a 
portrait medallion of Her Majesty by Mr. J. E. Boehm, R.A, 
should be adopted for the coinage, dies have recently been pre- 
pared for that purpose, and gold and silver coins of all denomi- 
nations have been struck bearing the new effigy. The following 
is a description, in numismatic language, of the obverse of the 
* florin (No. 18): “ Bust of Her Majesty the Queen, to left; with 
pearl necklace and earrings, wearing cap and laced veil sur- 
mounted by arched crown ; over ermined dress is the riband of 
the Order of the Garter, with the star on the breast, and on the 
left shoulder the badge of the Order of the Crown of India. 
Legend, Victoria Dei Gratia.” The full legend “ Victoria Dei 
Gratia Britanniarum Regina, Fidei Defensor,” is variously 
arranged on the different coins, according to the exigencies of 
the design. 

The issue of the new coins will appropriately begin on the 
21st of the present month, the day appointed for the celebration 
of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. Among the numerous memorials to 
which the happy event will give rise, none surely can be more 
fitting than a faithful portrait destined to hand down to posterity 
the likeness of a Sovereign beloved by her people, and with it 
the recollections of a glorious and happy reign. 

Her Majesty was further pleased to command that the fiftieth 
anniversary of Her Accession should be commemorated by the 
issue of a medal. The obverse of this medal is also from a 
medallion by Mr. Boehm. The reverse is a beautiful work by Sir 
Frederic Leighton, President of the Royal Academy, of which he 
gives the following description :— 


“In the centre a figure representing the British Empire sits enthroned, 
resting one hand on the sword of Justice, and holding in the other the 
symbol of victorious rule. A lion is seen on each side of the throne. 
At the feet of the seated figure lies Mercury, the God of Commerce, the 
mainstay of our imperial strength, holding up in one hand a cup heaped 
with gold. Opposite to him sits the Genius of Electricity and Steam. 
Below, again, five shields banded together bear the names of the five 
parts of the globe, Europe, Asia, Africa, America and Australasia, over 
which the Empire extends. On each side of the figure of Empire stand 
the personified elements of its greatness—on the right (of the spectator) 
Industry and Agriculture—on the left, Science, Letters and Art. Above, 
the occasion of the celebration commemorated is expressed by two 
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winged figures, representing the year 1887 (the advancing figure) and 
the year 1837 (with averted head), holding each a wreath. Where 
these wreaths interlock the letters ‘ V.R.I.’ appear, and over all the 
words ‘In Commemoration,’ ” 


We now naturally pass on to the consideration of design, 
which is a far more complicated subject than that of portraiture, 
and fortunately the British series of coins shows as well as could 
be wished the phases through which decorative art as applied to 
coinage has passed in ancient and modern times. 

The earliest designs appear to have been inseparably 
connected with the methods by which the coins were prepared. 
Nuggets, either of the native alloy of gold and silver, or of gold, 
presented a more or less convenient shape for conversion into 
coins ; and metal in a globular form, either natural or artificially 
prepared, was placed on an anvil, which served to flatten it, and 
at the same time to impress on it a device from an engraved die 
on its upper surface. What would now be called the reverse 
was simply marked by roughnesses or lines on the anvil, or by a 
nail-head, on which the globule was placed while the obverse 
was struck with a coining-tool or die. Subsequently, indenta- 
tions were formed by points of metal arranged in a geometrical 
form, and these eventually gave place to designs from engraved 
dies, As soon as stamped portions of metal of irregular shapes 
were replaced by coins of rough, but more or less regular form, 
certain mechanical devices had to be adopted. First, the 
portion of metal to be converted into a coin had to be fashioned 
by moulding into the shape either of a disc or of a hemispherical 
mass. When the latter form was adopted the device appeared 
on one side in high, and on the other in low relief, and of this 
character are the whole series of coins usually classified as 
Greek, The treatment of these coins is essentially sculptur- 
esque, 

It may be here mentioned that the general appearance of 
coins is in no small degree dependent on the method by which 
they are manufactured, and that by the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the use of more or less complicated machinery 
had almost universally replaced the hammer. With regard to 
the use of machinery in coining, an eminent modern authority, 
M. Lenormant, observes: “L’art y a perdu comme i perd 
presque toujours a Temploi des machines,” and this is the 
complaint of a distinguished school in this country, whose view 
is probably based on the undoubted inferiority of modern 
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design work to the old. But did art lose by the introduction of 
machinery ? Such was not the opinion of Benvenuto Cellini, 
who advocated the use of the “screw” press for coining, nor of 
Leonardo da Vinci, who insisted that the discs should be cut 
with mathematical accuracy, and struck so as to insure their 
being circular. It is not a little remarkable that the artists of 
the Mints, the engravers, appear to have been the very people 
to urge the adoption of mechanical improvements. For 
instance, Nicholas Briot, “ Graver General of the Monies,” an 
excellent artist, quitted France in disgust, because the intro- 
duction of his machinery was so bitterly opposed in that 
country. Jean Varin, Briot’s successor in France, secured the 
definite adoption of the screw-press in that country in 1645, and 
Simon, Briot’s pupil, invariably employed the most complicated 
mechanical devices known in his time for the production of 
his coins. 

The influence of classical art on the British coinage is evident 
in the early British series, but so far as this country is concerned, 
it may be well to dismiss the consideration of the more 
primitive forms by a reference to the gradual evolution of 
design on early British coins from antecedent types. Mr. John 
Evans has shown that the prototype of the British series is the 
gold “stater” of Philip of Macedon, a perfectly finished Greek 
coin, which was so crudely imitated by successive native 
copyists, that ultimately the wreath round the head of the 
monarch alone survived, and was sometimes arranged, as shown 
in the annexed figures, in the form of a cross. 


From Saxon times to the present day certain coins have borne 
a design the gradual development of which it is interesting to 
trace. The penny of &thelred II. bears a grooved cross, 
along which the coin could be divided into four parts. The 
reverse of the penny of William I. (No. 19), is a simple cross, 
surrounded by rough lettering. In No. 20, the groat of 
Edward III, the angles formed by the cross, which extends 
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to the edge of the coin, are filled with pellets. In No, 21, the 
shilling of Henry VII., the pellets are replaced by the 
arms of England and France arranged quarterly. In the 
shilling of Charles II., the arms occupy nearly the whole field, 
and almost obliterate the cross. In No. 22, the half-crown of 
Charles II., the quarterings of the arms are themselves arranged 
in the shape of a cross, alternately with the Royal Cipher, and 
in the double florin which, as will be seen, is now to be issued 
(No. 23), this beautiful arrangement of Simon’s has been retained, 
the interlaced letters being replaced by sceptres. 

The British series embodies other types, which are eminently 
Gothic in treatment. The “noble” bears the image of a ship, 
and, as Ruding says, “ was thus remarkably distinguished from 
every other coin at that time existing.” The “angel” of 
Henry VII. (No. 25) bears the design of St. Michael contending 
with the Dragon, and is one of the numerous instances in which 
figures of saints are found on Gothic coins. 

Viewed as a whole, the Gothic series of British coins presents 
many points of interest, and perhaps the most important con- 
clusion to which a study of them leads is that they very 
imperfectly represent Gothic art at the periods at which they 
were struck. For instance, the groat of Edward III., No. 20 in 
the plate, though simply and effectively designed, shows none of 
the rich treatment which marks the Great Seal of that King, and 
the delicate tracery and ornament which abound in the illumi- 
nated MSS., the architectural details, and the stained glass, of 
the period find but imperfect equivalents on the coins. This 
is the more remarkable, as the privilege of striking coins was 
exercised in a great measure by ecclesiastics, under whom art 
flourished, and who may be presumed, therefore, to have had at 
their command the materials for making the best possible 
designs. Occasionally, it is true, characteristic details may be 
recognised, which there is no difficulty in referring to a distinct 
phase of Gothic treatment. Such, for instance, are the canopies 
and furniture of the thrones, and the device on the gold crown 
piece of Henry VIII. (No. 24 in the plate), which bears a conven- 
tional treatment of the rose frequently used in‘decorative work of 
the sixteenth century. The heraldic treatment of many of the 
coins of Elizabeth, also, offers distinct examples of the ornament 
characteristic of her reign ; and a remarkable instance of the 
interlaced pattern peculiar to the Saxon and Irish art of the 
eighth and ninth centuries is to be found in some of the coins of 
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Offa. But it must nevertheless be admitted that the designs of 
the whole series, though often beautiful, do not, so far as this 
country is concerned, adequately represent contemporary art. 
The reason would appear to be that very many of the coins 
were copied direct from French examples, and that types sur- 
vived to a later date. Thus, to select but a few cases, the 
reverse of the “masse” of Philippe le Hardi survived almost 
unchanged in that of the mouton d’or of Edward IIL. which 
was in circulation a hundred years afterwards ; and the “ gros 
Tournois ” of Philippe Bel survives in the “gros” of Henry IV, 
of England, who reigned more than a century later. In the 
florin struck in 1850, the ancient arrangement of the Royal coat 
of arms is retained, while the general effect of the design at 
once suggests the phase of Gothic ornament which was in fashion 
at the time. 

In the coins which mark Her Majesty’s Jubilee, the oppor- 
tunity has been taken to make alterations in the designs for 
reverses when they did not appear to possess sufficient artistic 
merit to warrant their retention. The half-crown will bear the 
same reverse as that coin bore when first issued—a design of 
considerable merit by Merlin. During the last half century, 
public taste appears to have been satisfied, both in this country 
and abroad, with such a design as a wreath surrounding words 
or figures indicating the value of the coin, and the shilling and 
sixpence have during the present reign been examples of this 
treatment. They will in future, like the half-crown, bear the 
royal arms, crowned and surrounded by the Garter. One addi- 
tion will be made to the coins now in circulation by the 
issue of a double florin, the reverse of which is shown by 
No. 23 in the plate. I am not without hope that these 
attempts to substitute silver coins of artistic design for the some- 
what commonplace currency to which we have been accustomed 
during the last fifty years may be favourably viewed by the 
public ; and it is possible that the introduction of a larger piece 
than those which we have hitherto been in the habit of using, in 
the shape of the double florin, may in many ways be found 
useful. At any rate, as far as appearance goes, both the double 
florin and the new florin of the same design may be considered 
valuable additions to our national series. 

But there is no more interesting device connected with the 
history of our coins than that which represents St. George, the 
patron saint of England. Pistrucci’s beautiful design has been 
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retained for the reverses of the five-pound piece, two-pound piece, 
(No. 27 in the plate), sovereign, and crown. Objections have been 
raised to it as being too distinctively classical for a modern coin, 
but its great merit fully justifies its retention. It was adopted 
for the sovereign when first issued in 1817 ; but the figure of St. 
George had appeared on the coins centuries before, and we may 
perhaps glance for a moment at the various methods by which 
the familiar legend of the saint and the dragon has from time to 
time been represented. St. George is said to have suffered 
martyrdom A.D. 303, but his connection with the dragon first 
presents itself in the ‘ Legenda Aurea’ of Giacomo da Varaggio, 
written about 1230, and translated and printed by Caxton in 
1483. According to Mr. Scharf, the learned director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, the earliest representation of St. George 
on horseback is to be found on a monumental brass in memory 
of Sir Hugh Hastings, placed in Elsing Church, Norfolk, in 
1347. There is also an equestrian statue at Prague, cast and 
wrought in 1373 by Martin and Georg von Clussenbach, which 
represents the saint wounding the dragon with a spear. A cast 
of this statue is to be seen at the South Kensington Museum. 
In a votive painting of the time of Henry VIII., believed to be 
of Flemish origin, and of the school of Van Eyck, St. George is 
mounted, and his hand raised to deal a final blow with his 
falchion at the dragon, which is represented in the air flying 
towards him. 

The “nobles” of Henry VIII. exhibit two varieties in the treat- 
ment of the subject. In both cases the saint is mounted and the 
dragon lies under the horse’s feet, but on one coin (No. 26) the 
weapon in use is a spear, and on the other a falchion. The first 
example of the use of two weapons occurs in outline ornament 
on the breast-plate of a suit of armour of German workmanship 
made for Henry VIII. and preserved in the Tower of London. 
Pistrucci’s design represents St. George, whose spear has been 
broken in the encounter, as endeavouring to strike the recumbent 
monster with a short sword of true classical type, an arrangement 
which has been the subject of much adverse criticism ; but it may 
be observed that the delivery of the final blow with the sword, 
after the failure of the lance, is not an unusual feature in isolated 
standing figures of the saint scattered throughout this and 
other countries. In Moritz Retsch’s designs illustrating 
Schiller’s “ Kampf mit dem Drachen” a knight is delivering 
the coup de grdce kneeling. It is worth noting that the 
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Golden Legend, to which reference has already been made, 
after describing the proposed sacrifice of the King of Libya’s 
daughter to the voracious beast, which was depopulating the 
city of Sylene, says that “Saynte George was upon hys hors 
and drewe out hys swerde and garnysshed him wyth the sygne 
of the crosse and rode hardely agaenst the Dragon whyche 
came towarde hym, and smote hym with his spere and hurte 
hym sore, and threwe hym to grounde, and after sayde to the 
mayde, ‘delyver to me your gyrdell, and bynde it about the 
neke of the Dragon, and be not aferde.’ When she had done 
soo, the Dragon followed her as it had been a meke beest and 
debonayr.” The King and his subjects were thereupon baptised, 
and the Dragon despatched at leisure. There is thus abundant 
authority for very.varied treatment of this essentially national 
device. 

Gerrard de Malynes, merchant of London, in his allegory 
‘St. George for England,’ published in 1601, showed that the 
history of Saint George and the Dragon “might conveniently 
be applied to” the reign of Queen Elizabeth. His words 
would seem to be equally applicable to that of Her present 
Majesty, for he alludes to “these our dayes of Her Majesty’s 
most happy Government,” and says that “whereas under the 
person of the noble champion St. George” evil had _ been 
conquered, “so her most excellent Majesty... . hath as an 
instrument appointed by divine Providence bene used to perform 
the part of a valiant champion.” May the new coins always 
remind us of the blessings which the nation has enjoyed in 
“these our dayes” of Her Majesty’s most happy reign. 


C. W. FREMANTLE. 
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I HAVE always had a strong feeling—looking back, I may say a 
fellow-feeling, for our respectable poor: those who, well-born, 
fairly well-educated, with all the tastes and instincts of refine- 
ment, have been reduced, sometimes by their own fault, more 
often by the faults of their progenitors, not merely to earn their 
bread, for that is a wholesome and most desirable thing, but to 
earn it so hardly that existence becomes one long struggle— 
especially to women. For, in their case, the struggle is mostly 
asilent one. The clamourers are heard and helped. Our un- 
respectable poor, who have no longer any position to keep up; 
our criminal classes, whom it is so “interesting” to try and re- 
form; and the multitudes of helpless ones, the old, the very 
young, the sick, can each and all find an institution on the watch 
tosuccour them. But those who are ashamed to beg, and too 
proud even to complain, determined to keep “respectable” 
through everything, just go working on—work till they drop. 
And this class is mainly composed of women. Because, what- 
ever used to be, there is no doubt that now a large proportion 
of our women never are, never can be, worked for. They 
must work for themselves, or starve. Often, they do both: and 
no one knows it, till they “die and make no sign.” For it is 
beginning to be generally recognized by philanthropists,—notably 
by the philanthropists of the East End of London,—that public 
charity often flows in the direction least needed and merited ; 
because the deserving poor are almost always the silent poor. 
Nothing but experience, or very close observation, can teach 
one to realize the position of a woman, usually a young woman— 
for such seldom reach old[age—who day after day must put on 
decent clothes and a cheerful, or at any rate a calm face, and, 
sick or well, glad or sorry, go about her daily work, without 
intermission, or thought of intermission, knowing well that there 
VOL. I.—NO. VI. 3c 
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is absolutely nothing but that work between her and hunger, 
The craving for rest, the terror of “ breaking-down ”—the natural 
youthful longing for a little pleasure, a little happiness, all have 
to be set aside. To the working girl, shop-girl or needle-woman, 
it is work—work—work, for ever, except for four days (Bank 
holidays) and two weeks once a year; and very thankful, the 
world says, ought the girl to be, that she gets work to do at all, 

Granted !—and yet 

My tenderly-reared and charming young lady, with your 
lessons and your play, your lawn-tennis, your dancing and your 
skating—pretty clothes to wear and smiling parents to come to 
the rescue, should your allowance run short—plenty of com- 
panions, and perhaps a lover in the distance ; can you imagine 
what it is to rise up every morning and work till night? to live 
in close rooms and sleep in closer ones, thankful for any 
solitude: or else to inhabit a single room, and have nothing but 
your own dreary company from morning till night? no family 
to amuse you, no parents to fly to for help? Or, equally sad, 
perhaps, not a soul whom you can help ;—and, indeed, having 
enough to do to keep your own body and soul together, upon 
the proceeds of that continuous toil which makes your eyes 
ache and your senses swim? Do you, my lovely young friend, 
when you are trying on a new dress, ever turn for a minute 
and look at the face of the girl who tries it on? 

She is probably a very well-dressed and fine-looking girl, 
almost as much a lady in externals as you are yourself; but 
there is sometimes a look in her face which your mother would 
not like to see in yours. She wants vest—rest of body and 
mind ; a little pause in the grinding of that terrible mill which 
grinds—not old people young, but young people old, preter- 
naturally, cruelly old. 

It may seem a harsh doctrine, but I believe the lowest class 
of the poor, long accustomed to live from hand to mouth, to feast 
to-day and starve to-morrow, to clamour incessantly for charity, 
and often to prefer it to work, do really suffer much less than 
the class above them. By a long course of hardening they 
have ceased to feel either the ugliness or the degradation of 
poverty: their physical as well as their moral perceptions are 
blunted: they are not nearly so much to be pitied as their 
helpers suppose. Yet for them help is seldom wanting. 
Workhouse treats, Ragged School feasts, teas for Midnight 
Refuges and suppers for thieves, Reformatories for young 
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criminals, and Prisoners’ Aid Societies for elder ones—this is 
as it should be. But may I say a word in behalf of a class who 
are neither thieves, prostitutes, nor Ragged School scholars— 
who carry with them neither the interesting excitement of crime, 
nor the outward insignia of poverty: whom few ever hear of, 
and with whom fewer still ever sympathize ? 

My sympathy for them, and knowledge of them, came by 
mere chance. Years ago, at a large linen-draper’s establishment 
where I had long dealt, I noticed a flower which one of the 
young women was wearing. “Oh, yes,” she said, with a sigh, 
“it is very pretty ;” adding, “we very seldom see either a flower 
ora garden.” So, after thinking a little, I invited the young 
work-women to spend a Saturday afternoon in mine. This 
little outing became an annual festivity, looked forward to by 
myself as much as by them; so pleasant on both sides that 
my only wonder was how, out of the hundreds of customers of 
the shop who had houses and gardens, within easy distance of 
London, no one else ever thought of giving a similar invitation. 

It would have cost very little money, and almost no trouble ; 
for the mere sight and sound of country things and the delight 
of breathing country air, was to my guests entertainment 
enough. Nor would it have offended the most refined house- 
hold, since the girls did not come out of Hoxton, and were 
neither Melendas nor Lizzies—not at all the type of workers 
whom Mr. Besant paints with such vivid colours in his ‘ Children 
of Gibeon ’—colours often supposed too terrible to be true: but 
they are true, of a lower class of girls. 

Between women who earn their bread by their brains, such as 
authors, artists, governesses, &c., and those who gain a living by 
manual labour—which, rightly or wrongly, is considered “menial” 
—there are many grades, extending from the well-paid West End 
forewoman to the starving shirt-maker of the East End. The 
upper ranks of this class, which becomes every year more 
Numerous and more varied, are generally recruited from the 
class above it : professional men’s daughters, who in the present 
justly high standard of female education cannot be governesses 
—and will not be servants. For the life of a dressmaker, 
milliner, or shop-girl seems to them free, independent ; above 
all—what they most desire—not menial. 

Therefore, at first with some surprise, I found among these my 
guests of successive years, girls who could play, sing, and dance 
fullyas well as your average “ young lady”: girls who could 
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admire pictures and look longingly at full book-shelves: who 
enjoyed birds and flowers, and had evidently all the refined 
tastes which sharpen the sting of poverty, and make harder 
still the burthen of perpetual work. They often told me that 
they looked forward to this half-day’s holiday for months, and 
talked about it for months afterwards. It was to them so much: 
while to me it gave the very smallest amount of thought and 
trouble. A dozen out of the hundreds of ladies who dealt at 
the shop—a large and well-known one—might have made the 
poor tired girls similarly happy once a month all the year round, 

I name these facts, because it was through one of these, 
whose pale faces, infinitesimal appetites, and keen enjoyment of 
the simplest pleasures had so touched me year by year,—that 
I came to know of a House of Rest, where she was spending 
her fortnight’s holiday. She begged I might be written to about 
it, that I might make public to her hardworking sisters its many 
advantages. 

It is unwise to take things on trust or at random, so I 
consulted an excellent woman from the neighbourhood— 
Babbacombe, near Torquay, Devon—who had had a friend there 
for many weeks, at the end of which she (the friend) declared 
that the House of Rest was “like a little heaven below.” So, 
being in the impartial position of knowing nothing whatever 
about the place, nor a soul connected with it, I determined to 
go down and look at it, and judge for myself. 

It was “the first mild day of March,” as Wordsworth writes, 
urging his sister to “ put on with speed her woodland dress,” as 
we all of us long to do—especially those who have been pent up 
all winter in towns, with snow and fog and leaden skies. Even 
‘I, who, thank heaven, live in the country, felt my heart dance, as 
the train whirled me through the rich Devon meadows between 
Exeter and Torquay, with the sun shining on hillside patches 
of lingering snow, and low-lying fields where the floods were 
still out. Birds were singing, wherever the train stopped at 
country stations, and here and there the tiniest of young lambs 
were tottering after their mothers. All was rest, and peace, 
and promise of spring—spring, which makes even the most 
conscientious worker long wildly for a holiday. 

I had been rather hardworked too—enough to make one recall 
what holidays used to be when one was young and could not 
get them—the insane craving for sunshine and fresh air, for green 
leaves and primroses. And as the country grew lovelier every 
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minute, while the train dashed along, and the fine sea-coast of 
Dawlish and Teignmouth appeared in glimpses between tunnels, 
and through the open window came breaths of Devon air—which 
is to East Anglian air what cream is to double-skimmed milk— 
Icould have fancied myself a London shop-girl, or telegraph 
clerk, or milliner’s apprentice, taking my fortnight’s holiday— 
fourteen days out of 365 !—and imagined what bliss it would be 
to find a real House of Rest in this beautiful corner of England. 

The day after, I went to see it. Not in sunshine, but 
pelting rain: which obliterated all the pretty road between 
Torquay and Babbacombe, and blotted out the charming view 
from the high point of land on which the house stands, just over 
Oddicombe Bay and sands. No matter. I could see inside the 
house—and the ladies who started it: who live close by, and 
overlook and guide everything. They are two Misses Skinner 
(I am obliged to be personal: and I believe most good works 
originate not in a committee, but in a Jerson), sisters, of moderate 
independent fortune, which, like many excellent single women, 
they expend upon others rather than themselves. One hot July 
day, about ten years since, these ladies, standing at the door of 
a shop in Edgware Road, London, and noticing the pale and 
wearied faces inside, said to one another, “I wish we could bring 
those poor girls down to our Babbacombe Beach!” 

The wish was father not only to the thought, but the deed. 
Within a year they had laid all their plans, collected enough 
subscriptions to take a cottage with six beds, a little parlour and 
kitchen, and were ready to receive six shop-girls to spend their 
autumn holiday. Waiting for these (the hostesses being as 
nervous as the guests, or more so) they saw the Torquay railway 
omnibus stop at the door, with five girls therein. They heard 
one say to the rest, “ Stay here till I see what it’s like,” and then 
after a brief investigation, return. “You may get out. They’re 
ladies—and the china’s thin ; so it isn’t an Institution.” 

If it had been, these poor tired holiday-makers afterwards 
declared, nothing would have induced them to enter it. They 
would have gone on and spent their small combined funds 
somewhere else, probably in ways far less advantageous and 
even reputable ; for one can understand what a thronged sea- 
side place in August is to a handful of young people who have 
been hard at work all the year—to whom, as one of them said 
to Miss Skinner, “It’s nothing but bed and business—business 
and bed—all year long.” 
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This little incident showed to the two benevolent ladies the 
lines upon which they must work, if they wished to do any good 
by their scheme. They must avoid the appearance of its being 
a charity-scheme, with patrons, committee, secretaries, &c. Nor 
was it wholly a charity: the class for which it was chiefly 
meant could afford to pay something—and twelve shillings a 
week was settled as the maximum of what they should pay. 
Those who came recommended by subscribers (for subscriptions, 
quite necessary, were sought and found) were only asked five 
shillings a week ; and some, who could pay nothing at all, were 
paid for—nobody being any the wiser. It was decided that to 
keep up the girls’ self-respect and soothe their sensitive pride— 
and the Misses Skinner soon found out that their inmates had 
plenty of both these qualities—no guest should be told how 
much another guest paid. 

So they started—scarcely as a family ; that would have been 
an impossible fiction—but as a sort of family boarding-house 
for working-women of the better class. And here ensued a 
difficulty. They had to draw the line somewhere, and, after long 
consideration, they did it, with a firm hand : excluding governesses 
on the one side, and domestic servants on the other. For this 
some critical friends blamed them ; but, for my part, I think the 
Misses Skinner were right. A governess—if what a governess 
ought to be—would have little sympathy in common with 
shop-girls and needle-women ; and, though many an individual 
domestic servant is superior to many a dressmaker, still, while 
the world lasts, these class-prejudices will exist, and it i 
foolish needlessly to fight against them, for they are founded on 
the common-sense law that though liberty and fraternity exist, 
and ought to exist in all ranks, equality is impossible. It is not 
in the nature of things. 

Another rule—and a most righteous one—these ladies made 
from the first in their House of Rest, without which it would 
have been unworthy of its name. Moral character they held to 
be indispensable, but as to religious faith no questions were 
asked. The girls were at liberty to attend any place of worship 
they liked—or none. For, alas! it was soon discovered that 
many of them went to none. They were not heathens ; but 
their week-day work was so incessant that they generally spent 
half the Sunday in bed and the other half in lolling about—at 
least those who were ignorant. But many were not ignorant, 
and these their hard and lonely life had often turned into 
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unbelievers. The Misses Skinner gradually began to discover 
that among their inmates were some—very well-educated and 
thoughtful—who openly professed themselves Positivists, Ag- 
nostics, even Atheists—if there is such a thing as a real Atheist. 
To drive these poor outsiders into any regular pastoral fold 
would have been madness—to turn them out would have been 
cruelty. Therefore these two excellent Christian women decided 
that the wisest thing was to leave them alone: to have daily 
family prayers, which those could attend who chose, but to 
make no religious duties compulsory, and lead back these stray 
wanderers by the silent influence and example of a Christian 
household. Proselytizing in any form, either by the Christians 
or non-Christians, was absolutely forbidden. 

Socially, the laws laid down were those of ordinary society— 
cultured society—for there were books, a piano, games ; every- 
body was expected to appear in the parlour neatly dressed, and 
to conduct herself there with good manners. What lay under- 
neath, in each individual, no other individual could tell; but a 
general sympathetic supervision—without obnoxious surveillance 
—was generally able soon to guess at, and act accordingly ; for 
the Misses Skinner have, though a gentle, a very firm hand in 
holding the reins of government. 

Thus théy began, making as few rules as possible, but 
keeping steadily to those they did make. Their girls gathered 
about them. In 1880 they were able to take a house with 
fifteen beds instead of five ; the year after twenty-nine beds 
found continual occupants ; and last year, 1886, the house—a 
good-sized ordinary residence near to their own—was so full 
that they required all summer to take twenty beds outside in 
Babbacombe village. Now, a still larger house close by has 
fallen empty, and, if their funds permit, instead of six they will 
be able to accommodate sixty girls, in time for the yearly 
holidays after the London season is over. July, August, and 
September are the months when these sort of workers come; 
but telegraph clerks, of whom there are many, have their 
holidays chiefly in the winter, so that the House of Rest is 
never empty. 

“And now let us go across and see it,” said, after these ex- 
planations, the younger Miss Skinner, who chiefly does the talking 
and writing and book-keeping, while her sister, aided by a matron 
and two servants, attends to all the domestic affairs. These 
two ladies and a third volunteer—Miss Roberts, of Torquay, 
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well-known as the author of ‘Mademoiselle Mori ’—make up the 
entire Committee ; and any one who knows what committees 
are, especially ladies’ committees, will say “So best.” 

Through a neat entrance-hall, adorned with plants, we passed 
to a drawing-room—really a drawing-room—with a piano, and 
books, and engravings on the walls, and “pretty things” all 
scattered about; as pleasant a room as one could wish to sit in 
on awetday. Its inmates, women of various ages, neatly dressed, 
and each busy about something or other, welcomed us with 
smiling courtesy. 

“Tt is one of the rules of the house,” Miss Skinner told me 
afterwards, “that everybody should show to new-comers or 
accidental visitors the same politeness she would think necessary 
in a house of her own.” 

Some of these girls looked healthy and bright, others sickly 
and sad ; but all were ready to talk and be pleasant. I noticed 
that they were all addressed as “Miss So-and-so,” except when, 
as not seldom happened, one of the ladies called them “ dear,” 
at which their faces always brightened up. The sweet word was 
not thrown away—loving-kindness never is. How many a for- 
lorn worker may have had her heart warmed and strengthenedby 
the motherly tenderness found in this House of Rest! 

Its interior and invisible arrangements were equal to the 
visible. The bedrooms when small had only one bed—at 
most two ; but the larger ones were subdivided into four by the 
simple device of two iron bars crossing in the centre, upon which 
curtains run—thus secluding safely each little bed, washstand, 
table, and box for clothes. Every room was painted a different 
colour, and called thence “the peacock room,” “ the blue room,” 
“the pink room.” The earthenware was also varied and pretty; 
in short, every pains was taken to make the House of Rest as 
little as possible like a House of Detention or House of Correc- 
tion, which many such practically are. 

“Will you be surprised to learn,” said Miss Skinner, with @ 
smile, “that we not only allow, we actually encourage dancing, 
singing, and acting of charades? We give picnics on the sands, 
or send our girls boating, with a boatman we can trust. Nay, 
we even permit excursions up the Dart, and to many other of the 
lovely places hereabouts. Our guests generally club together and 
pay their own expenses ; if they cannot, we sometimes pay. But 
not often; for there is in most of them a stern, even fierce inde- 
pendence, equal to that of Mr. Besant’s Melenda. The world 
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has dealt so hardly with them that they have grown bitter. 
They cannot understand how anybody means to be kind to 
them—above all, why my sister and I should do so much for 
them, when we get nothing by it.” 

Is not this the very lesson that our democratic age requires— 
the personal help, the personal sympathy between rich and poor, 
which does more good than any amount of money ? 

I enquired which class of female workers she considered the 
“best off,” in all senses. 

“Decidedly the telegraph and post-office clerks. They are 
better educated, to begin with, and more healthy, both because 
their work is healthier, and because the rooms they work in have, 
thanks to Mr. Fawcett, all sanitary appliances. His interest in 
them and his care over them ended but with his life. But with 
the West-End, and especially the East-End shopkeepers, it is 
very different. I could tell you things my girls have told me, 
that would wring your heart.” 

But she did not, and does not, tell—which accounts for the girls’ 
confidence in her. Only by urging the usefulness of my purpose, 
for which an ounce of fact was worth a cart-load of fiction, did 
she give me, anonymously, some out of many data—notes made 
by herself at the time—proving that Mr. Besant has not over- 
drawn his picture, as so many are inclined to think. I set the 
cases down, unembellished and nameless. 

“A , Mantle-maker in a large establishment. Wages 9s. 
per week, latterly only 7s. 6d., work being slack. Pays 3s. 6d. for 
room, Is. for coal, lamp-oil, and fire-wood, 9d. for washing, which 
leaves just 3s. 9d. for food and clothing. Lives mostly on bread 
and tea; carries bread-and-butter for her dinner to her place of 
business, as it takes her three hours to walk there and back. 
A kind forewoman paid for her coming to the House of Rest. 
She is a pretty, graceful girl of twenty. She said once, with a 
sigh, ‘It is so hard to keep respectable!’ One of the plush 
mantles she made was for the Princess of Wales, value £30.” 
(Good heavens! if that sweet, gentle Princess, the mother of 
young daughters, had known this history when she put it on !) 

“B is a bodice hand. After five years’ experience earns 
8s. a week. Says simply, ‘Often I don’t get quite enough to 
eat.’ Has no parents; boards with a step-mother. Her sister 
earns only 6s. 6d. a week. They have hard work to get decent 
clothes ; and the town they live in, a gay watering-place, makes 
it difficult to keep respectable. 
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"¢ was a girl strongly like Melenda, pale and fierce- 
looking. She had been long out of work with pleurisy and an 
injured limb. Lives mostly on tea. When quite well (if ever) 
she rises at 5.30 A.M., and goes to bed at midnight. She too is 
an orphan, alone in the world.” 

“We gave her drives—she could not walk,” Miss Skinner 
added; “and you never saw anything like her delight in 
country things.” 

“D——, a mantle-cutter. Cloth so heavy to lift that she 
strained her back, result being acute neuralgia of the spine. 
She had ar invalid sister to support, and her regular work only 
lasts through eight months of the year.” 

Ordinarily, neither sick people nor convalescents are taken 
at the House’ of Rest, which is meant for a holiday-house, 
to prevent illness, not cure it. But sometimes invalids come 
threatened with that almost universal scourge, consumption. 
“We all of us have something more or less wrong with our 
lungs,” said one girl. And no wonder. In a house, which is 
one of the largest establishments in London, the work-room is 
only lighted by a skylight, bitterly cold in winter, “baking hot” 
in summer. Sixty women work in it, and it is warmed by one 
small stove. Another, a provincial work-room, where fifteen sit 
daily, has no means of fire at all. When cold, they light the 
gas, and there is no ventilation of any sort. But to continue. 

Case after case might be set down, with the girls’ own simple 
words to illustrate it. “All trees, and birds singing, and no 
people !” exclaimed in delight one who had spent her life in the 
East End of London, and never had a country holiday before. 
“In eleven months and a fortnight I will be back again,” said 
another, “and I'll put by a penny a-week for going up the 
Dart.” This girl, a bookbinder, with parents to keep, would 
after all have lost her holiday, for she spent all the money laid 
up for it over her sick father, had not a kind lady given her the 
sum required, and she came. 

E and F were worse off than she. E had never 
had a holiday, except for three days, in her whole life, and 
seemed absolutely stupefied with work. F——- had stood ina 
shop for six years without rest, and had never seen the sea 
before. She was a girl with little or no education, yet had set 
her face as a flint against much immorality that she saw 
around her in the said shop, and held to the right with 4 
marvellous steadfastness. 
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This is the great terror haunting these poor girls, who as a 
class are “respectable” and desire to keep so. There are 
worse things before them than mere dying. 

Of the thousand women who in ten years have visited the 
House of Rest, and whose after career has, been, as usual, 
silently watched by their friends there, many, only too many, 
have died ; but only one has, to use the customary and most 
pathetic word, “ fallen.” 

To keep them safe from falling, to give them innocent 
pleasures for guilty ones—young people must have pleasure, in 
some form or other-—-to offer them a higher ideal of life, whole- 
some interests, and cheerful companionships, which often ripen 
into beneficial friendships, is the aim of the Babbacombe House 
of Rest. It does not profess to cure the sick, or reclaim the 
wicked ; it goes on the principle that “prevention is better 
than cure,” and that to guide people into the right way is safer 
and more efficacious than to snatch them out of the wrong one. 

It is meant principally as a holiday-home, small enough to 
allow its promoters individual knowledge of the inmates. They 
find out what each likes best, and help her to it, so that she may 
go back to work strengthened and refreshed. 

The more so, as this yearly holiday is to many girls their most 
dangerous time. Having saved up for it throughout the year, 
they are bent on enjoying it to the full while it lasts. They spend 
their money, often very recklessly ; make acquaintances not 
always creditable ; and this brief taste of the life’of enjoyment 
makes more intolerable than ever the life of work. They loathe 
it, and see ever before them the one ghastly means of escaping 
from it which the world offers to its starving surplus women. If 
the happy women, fulfilling their natural duties as wives and 
mothers, and the not unhappy single women, who have found 
their work and do it, and whose influence often radiates far 
wider than that of any married woman, would only try to help 
their sisters before they fall ! 

There are many ways of doing this. First, by only dealing 
at shops where they know the employées are well treated, as in 
many cases they are : notably at Marshall & Snelgrove’s, Waterloo 
House (now joined to Swan & Edgar’s), Gorringe’s, Debenham & 
Freebody’s, Lewis & Allenby’s, Harvey Nichols’, and Redmayne’s. 
Out of London, and in the provinces, where the discomfort 
and disregard of all sanitary care is much worse than in the 
metropolis, there are still many admirable exceptions—such as 
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Walter Cobb, of Sydenham ; Tucker & Son, of Exeter ; Jolly 
& Sons, of Bath, Of all these firms, Miss Skinner informed us, 
their young people who have been at the House of Rest speak 
in the highest terms. 

A second form of help is the very simple one I named at the 
beginning of this paper—that any lady who gives garden-parties 
should give just one a-year to guests who cannot return it, but 
who will enjoy it to an extent she can hardly imagine. And 
thirdly, that any other lady who is anxious to do good, but 
really does not know how to do it—since to go and live for 
three months at Hoxton, after the fashion of Mr. Besant’s 
heroine, would only be possible in fiction—may assist others 
to do good by communicating with the Misses Skinner at 
Babbacombe. 

I wish I could draw a picture of the House of Rest as I saw it 
next morning—a thorough spring morning—-sitting on the cliff- 
top, with the sunshiny sea glittering at my feet, and the curve of 
coast, with its various comdes, or valleys—Oddicombe, Watcombe, 
Maidencombe, Holcombe—visible almost to Portland, with the 
rich colouring for which Devonshire is famous, the dark red earth 
contrasting with the green vegetation. Then the delicious air, 
soft, yet bracing ; for Babbacombe is higher and fresher than 
Torquay, and healthy all the year round. I thought of the poor 
pale girls (both the well-to-do, who can pay for themselves, and 
those who cannot pay—though no one here knows which is which 
except the Misses Skinner) coming down from London work- 
rooms, bathing, boating (the sands lie just below), making day 
excursions ; taking long walks through the lovely Devon lanes; 
having innocent, merry companionship among themselves—no 
strict rules, beyond those of an ordinary civilized household—no 
preaching, no proselyting—no attempt to “do their souls good,’ 
except by placing before them the beauty of daily Christian 
life. And I felt glad and thankful to know that such things 
exist still, and that it is really possible for a small handful of 
good women to have started and kept up what is truly “a little 
heaven below,” in this bad and troublesome world. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 
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I AM frequently asked whether the Indians who have accom- 
panied me to this country are old friends of mine, accustomed 
by a long course of training to the parts they play in my Exhibi- 
tion of the Wild West. It would be more correct to call them 
oldenemies. Their rehearsals have taken place on the War-path, 
and possibly they may some day return to it. Their experience 
of civilization is small; their services are at my disposal fora 
limited period, never exceeding a year, after which they return 
to their reserves, richer, and possibly wiser men. It is indeed 
only by obtaining a constant succession of untutored braves 
that I can ensure that freshness of incident and spontaneous 
action which are so peculiarly characteristic of the Red men. 
Civilization has very mixed effects upon an Indian ; if he once 
learns to speak English, he will soon forget all his native cunning 
and pride of race. I find no difficulty in persuading a sufficient 
number to join me. I explain to them what I want done, and 
they have perfect confidence in my word that whatever agree- 
ment is made will be carried out to the letter. They know that 
they will be well paid and well fed; in other matters, clothing, 
for instance, their requirements are small. _ It is, of course, only 
possible to arrange with them during a period of peace; if they 
ever go on the war-path again, our relations will perhaps be of a 
different character. But in peace, their most relentless enemies 
can safely traverse their country. They abide honourably by 
pledges once given, and among them, while the hatchet is buried, 
treachery is unknown. 

This is more than could always be said for the White men, in 
my young days. My father was killed before my eyes, by a 
coward’s hand, striking treacherously from behind. I was but a 
boy of ten at the time; we were living in Kansas, and there 
was a struggle between the Free-State party and the Slave- 
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owners as to whether slavery should be permitted or not. In 
some States it was allowed, in others prohibited. As new 
territories were bought from the Indians or opened up to settle- 
ment, pending their subsequent creation into fresh States, the 
two parties disputed the question so hotly, that a kind of guerilla 
war commenced, between those who were trying to extend 
slavery into these northern territories, and the Free-State men 
who opposed it. My father was a strong Free-State man, and 
in the political agitation which preceded the outbreak of actual 
hostilities, he took a leading part. One day, in 1855, he was 
speaking at an open-air meeting, I believe the first political 
meeting held in Kansas ; the pro-slavery party mustered strong, 
but my father made no secret of his views ; the temper of the 
crowd grew violent and threatening ; they began to press round 
the dry goods box on which he was standing before a frontier 
store ; while he was trying to pacify the angry mob, one of the 
scoundrels, Charles Dunn by name, jumped on to the box behind, 
and stabbed him in the back with a bowie-knife. He died 
from the wound, and for the moment the murderer escaped, 
for the sympathy of the mob was with the crime. But a few 
years afterwards, when the Civil War broke out, I had my 
revenge. The pro-slavery party of Kansas joined the Southern 
cause ; Charles Dunn was killed, and out of all those who had 
participated in my father’s murder, there was only one who 
escaped death at the hands of the Free-State men. 

Thus I had to shift for myself at an early age, and those were 
days when it was almost impossible to avoid coming into 
contact with Indians at every turn. I drove a stage, rode the 
pony-express, took freight across the plains, did whatever I 
could for a living, and gained a knowledge of every mile of 
country which none could beat ; I got to know the ways of the 
Indians too, and they soon knew me. I went trapping and 
hunting all over their country ; they hated the trappers, and 
were always on the look-out for them, so that it was a dangerous 
game, and a man always carried his life in his hand on such 
expeditions. One or two of us would penetrate up the stream 
‘in the wildest part of the country, far from any settlements, and 
only inhabited by roving bands of Indians. Choosing the 
ground, we would build a log-hut, or dug-out, as it is called, and 
set to work trapping beaver or hunting buffalo and wapiti. 
Hundreds of trappers have been killed while setting their traps 
along a stream, or skinning the game they have caught. I have 
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had many a tussle myself, but been as lucky as a man who goes 
unhurt through a battle in which thousands are killed. When 
the Indians “jump” you, if you have been on the look out, there 
is generally time to get behind a tree, and then make the best 
fight of it you can. 

I remember one occasion, however, when the Red men treated 
me quite generously. It was an experience I shall never forget. 
I was fourteen years old—still only a boy trapper, as one might 
say—and started on an expedition with a man named Dave 
Harrington. We went right away, 125 miles from any settle- 
ment, with a yoke of oxen and a light waggon to carry supplies 
and haul our furs back. We found a creek where there was 
lots of game, and there we made our winter camp. On the 
side of a hill we built a dug-out, and turned the oxen out to 
graze upon a small island, where we left them ; then we began 
trapping, and did splendidly for a few weeks, everything going 
well. But one day, while we were out after elk, as we were 
going round a sharp bend of the creek, I fell so heavily upon a 
slippery hill slope, that I broke the shin-bone of my leg. 

Dave Harrington managed to carry mte back to the dug-out ; 
but, unluckily, not long before this one of our oxen had slipped 
upon the ice in trying to cross from the island, and received 
injuries which obliged us to kill it. We had thus only one left, 
and he was not strong enough to haul me back in the waggon to 
the settlement. So Dave had to leave me lying in the dug-out, 
and started off upon his journey of 125 miles to get help, 
promising to be back in twenty days. I had plenty of food 
and snow-water, so there was no fear of my starving. On the 
eighteenth day, hearing a noise outside, I supposed it was Dave 
returned before his time, and sang out to let him know I was 
all right. For answer there sprang into the little dug-out a 
party of Indians; I was soon surrounded by as many as the 
hut would hold, and I saw at a glance that they were on the 
war-path. They began threatening me with knives and toma- 
hawks, and things did not look very bright; then the chief 
looked in, and I recognized him as “ Rain in the Face,” an old 
man whose camp I had once visited. I called out to him that I 
knew him, and that a year ago I had lived in the same place as 
he did, and had played with his children. He remembered me ; 
and, jumping into the midst of his warriors, stopped them just as 
they were about to kill me. “This is only a papoose—a boy!” 
he exclaimed ; “we do not fight with boys, but with men.” So 
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they spared my life ; but everything that I had in the hut, except 
some meat, they took away. After this the days came and 
went, but no Dave Harrington appeared. I feared he must have 
perished in a storm, or been caught by the Indians, for the 
twentieth day was long past. But he came at last, on the 
twenty-ninth day, bringing a yoke of oxen. He had suffered 
terribly in the snow-drifts ; but he persevered through every- 
thing, and, putting me in the waggon, conveyed me back safely 
to the settlement, where I finally recovered. Dave was a brave 
fellow ; he imperilled his life to rescue me, and showed what one 
man, whose nerve does not fail him, will sometimes dare for 
another in that wild country. 

During the Rebellion the Indians took advantage of the 
defenceless state of the frontier, and became much bolder in 
their raids upon our territories. They made no distinction of 
parties; but saw their opportunity while the Whites were 
fighting, and let themselves loose upon us, as there was no one 
to stop them. As soon, therefore, as the North had whipped 
the South, our troops were sent straight to the borders to quell 
the Indians. I knew that part of the country better than most 
men, and was employed on scouting duty. The difficulty was 
to find the enemy, who had no fixed quarters ; and men well 
acquainted with their habits and customs were required to guide 
the troops to their haunts. Even when the whereabouts of a 
tribe was known, it was not easy to come up with them. To 
follow the trail over dry grass needed much care and patience. 
A single hoof-mark sometimes gave the only indication ; this 
must be followed until it led to others, where the main body 
had passed. No tricks such as turning back along the track 
ought to deceive a clever trailer; and he must be able to move 
along quickly, or he would never overtake the Indians. The 
troops often got near them in the evening too late for an attack; 
all night the men would lie in wait, holding their horses by the 
bridles, while the scout steals forward on foot to discover the best 
side toapproach. Disguised as an Indian, he can often get close 
up to the encampment, unperceived, and thus enable the com- 
manding officer to form his plans with certainty. Cunning as 
the Indians are, the white man can beat them at their own 
game. Indeed, whether it be in shooting, or riding, or trailing, 
or anything else, it is my experience that a white man who is 
up to his business can always outdo men of any other race in 
the world, even on their own ground. 
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Not that I mean to underrate the fighting powers of the 
Indians ; our troops have often enough had to retire, as every 
one knows. Capture is the worst thing to be feared. For this 
reason the Indians made but few prisoners. Men knew that it 
was better to die fighting than to be taken, with the fate in 
store for captives of being tortured and burned at the stake. 
Yet it was not always possible to avoid capture, and there 
have been friends of my own who suffered that awful death. I 
have been caught myself more than once, but my good fortune 
has stood by me each time. On one occasion, while scouting in 
1868, a tribe with whom we were at peace suddenly took to the 
war-path. I had been in their company in the morning, and 
found them perfectly friendly, but happening to visit the camp 
again in the evening, I discovered that their attitude had 
changed during the day, and without anything to warn me, I 
rode straight into the midst of the enemy, as they had then 
become. Instantly the warriors closed in upon me, circling 
round and beating me with whips and clubs. The surprise was 
so unexpected that I had no time to use my rifle, or make any 
attempt at escape, so I had recourse to a stratagem. Putting a 
bold face on, I told them that I was bringing a number of cattle 
as a present from the commanding officer, who believed them to 
be still friendly. They knew that if I were killed, all chance of 
obtaining the cattle would be gone, and I was allowed to retire 
for the purpose of collecting the herd and driving it into the 
camp. Once out of sight, I made a bolt for it, and succeeded in 
reaching the fort seventeen miles off, leaving the Indians to wait 
for the cattle as long as they pleased. 

Although their usual method of warfare is by means of 
ambuscades and surprises, the Indians are not afraid to meet 
their enemies in a stand-up fight in the open. In the war of 
1876, when I was chief scout under General Carr, we came one 
day face to face with the Cheyennes, and the two forces were 
drawn up opposite each other in regular line of battle, about 
half a mile apart. I had been employed in so many expeditions 
by this time, that I had acquired a high reputation among the 
Indians as a “warrior,” and while our troops were halted pre- 
liminary to an attack, the Cheyenne Chief, Yellow Hand, rode 
out in front of his line and challenged me to single combat. He 
shouted out that he was the greatest warrior in his own tribe, 
and honoured me by saying that I was reputed the greatest 
Warrior among the whites. If I dared, he wanted me to come 
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forward and fight it out with him, to see which of us proved 
the better man. I accepted his challenge, of course, and rode to 
meet him without delay. We both had rifles, and both our 
horses were soon shot under us. Then we continued the battle 
on foot, he with a tomahawk, I with a bowie-knife. But I was 
too quick for him, and at last as he was raising his arm to strike, 
I seized hold of it, and held him until I could deal a decisive 
blow. I have his scalp now; had it ended the other way he 
would have had mine, for one of us must have been killed. 

That affair was thought a great deal of by the Indians, for 
Yellow Hand was a famous chief, and after it I was looked 
upon as a mighty warrior indeed, although, as I have said, a 
white man does not really deserve any special credit for beating 
an Indian, when they meet on equal terms. Still it is a good 
thing for a man who has to deal much with Indians to gain 
their respect as a fighter. When peace is made they will 
always come in first to the man who has fought them hardest ; 
they are great admirers of bravery and skill on the war-path ; 
and although they will devise every possible means for killing 
an enemy and taking his scalp, yet the oftener he defeats them 
in battle, the further he outwits them at trailing, and the more 
of their braves he slays, so much the more do they look up to 
him as a great warrior, and, when the war is over, pay him all 
honour if he visits their country. 

I have frequently proved this to be the case during the 
hunting expeditions I have organized, when we have been right 
through the Indian country without any mishap. When the 
Grand Duke Alexis of Russia came over to the United States, 
I took him out into the buffalo country, and we had one of the 
largest hunts I can remember. Of course we were escorted by 
troops, although the Indians were pretty quiet at the time, so 
there was no danger on that occasion. But it was an instance 
of the confidence which the tribes place in a man they know 
and respect, that I was able to fetch a hundred and fifty 
warriors from a district two hundred miles away, who were 
willing to accompany me all that distance in order to give the 
Grand Duke a war-dance on the plains. 

Only a few years before I had been hunting buffalo under 
very different circumstances. It was when the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad was being graded, and I had undertaken to supply the 
workmen with meat. Troops were stationed all along the line to 
protect the works, which were being carried through a dangerous 
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Indian country. It was not safe to go even a few miles from 
the soldiers ; but meat had to be procured, and I used to take 
my chance, often travelling six, ten, or even fifteen miles after 
game without an escort. A waggon accompanied me, with one 
man to drive and another to cut up the meat; all the shooting 
Idid myself. We were often “jumped” by the Indians, but I 
arranged with the officer commanding the troops, that whenever 
this happened I would, if possible, set the grass alight, and as 
soon as he saw smoke rising, he sent a company of soldiers to 
my rescue. Until they came, we managed to keep the Indians 
off as best we could. Directly we found they were upon us, 
we used to throw the buffalo hams and hind-quarters, the only 
parts we kept for meat, out of the waggon, and make a sort of 
breast-work of them, from behind which, lying underneath the 
waggon, we kept shooting away at the Indians as they rode 
round us. I also set the grass on fire, and we never failed to 
keep them at bay until help arrived, for they did not find it easy 
to come to close quarters over the open prairie with men who 
could shoot as well as we did. 

The actual hunting was easy enough to a man who knew his 
business, There were hundreds of thousands of buffalo, and 
the only difficulty lay in the rough ground over which it was 
necessary to gallop at full speed in order to come up with them. 
Sometimes a wounded bull would turn upon you, but in all kinds 
of hunting, whether of grizzlies or buffalo or anything else, it is 
generally only the greenhorn who gets mauled through his 
ignorance. 

In every phase of life in the Wild West good horses are 
essential. The best shot cannot bring down buffalo, unless he 
has a fast horse to carry him up to them. The bravest man 
cannot fight a whole tribe of Indians; his only chance is to run, 
and to do this successfully, his horse must have the speed of its 
pursuers. I used to get the best horses to be bought for money ; 
some of them have become quite celebrated, notably “ Brigham,” 
“Buckskin Joe,” and lastly “Old Charlie,” now twenty years 
old, who has come with me to England. When there were 
Indians about, I rode another horse, and let my own run by my 
side ; in this way he was always fresh, and if I was “jumped,” I 
slipped off the first horse, mounted my favourite, and with a very 
small start could soon snap my fingers at the enemy. It was 
not only from their speed that my horses were so useful to 
me: they were wonderfully clever. Wherever I went, there was 
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never any trouble about hobbling or fastening them; I used to 
let them run loose, and they would follow me like a dog. Out 
on the prairie, when you are quite alone with a horse for days 
together, he seems to get regularly attached to you, and likes to 
keep close to you for company. When I was out scouting, I 
used often to lie down in the shade after dinner and smoke or go 
to sleep, leaving Old Charlie to graze round about; and he 
generally would come and lay himself down by my side before 
long. He could hear, too, better than a man, and became so 
accustomed to the approach of Indians, that he would come up 
and nudge my elbow with his nose, if a sound reached him 
before I heard it. 

But it does not answer for a man to sleep too soundly in that 
business. When he knows that his life depends upon acuteness 
of hearing, sleep is a very different affair to the unbroken rest 
he enjoys in a settlement. In fact, a scout never really sleeps: 
he only dozes with his senses on the alert for every sound or 
movement around him. Plenty of men have been taken by 
surprise and killed, while I have escaped. Both in hunting and 
scouting the same qualities were needed ; readiness for emer- 
gency, quickness and accuracy of shooting, knowledge of the 
country were what you wanted, and could only gain by expe- 
rience. The life was always dangerous, but those who knew 
their business thoroughly had the best chance. 

I am speaking of a time that, in the opinion of many people, 
has passed for ever, and I confess that I look back with some 
regret to those exciting days before the West had filled up with 
settlers. The buffalo has now disappeared and the Indians are 
diminishing fast. But there are still enough left in the north- 
west, in Arizona and Montana, to give trouble ; and I think 
myself that they will make one more desperate fight before they 
finally give up the struggle with the white man. Then it may 
become my duty to take to the prairies again ; if the Govern- 
ment needs my services, I shall not be long in answering their 
call. 

W. F. Copy. 
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WHAT visions rise up before our minds when we think of the 
north of Scotland? Do we not dream of rocky islands lying 
amid lonely seas, of blue lochs winding far inland among the 
misty hills, of the brief glory of the heather when its mantle of 
royal purple is flung far and wide over the moors, of clear 
waters flashing over boulders, of all the magic and mystery 
of sunshine and shower on Highland glen and mountain-side ? 

But beyond this land of glamour there lies along the north- 
eastern coast a little-known and _ little-visited region, which 
is the very reverse of all this. It is prosaic sober, work-a-day, 
as its people at first sight seem to be, and like them too, not 
a little grim and dour. Its shores are dotted with fishing- 
villages, or “toons,” as their inhabitants call them, each a long 
straggling row of white-washed cottages, most of them with 
their “gable-ends” facing outward as if turning their shoulder 
to the fierce easterly blasts that drive the grey billows hissing 
in on the stormy beach, and each with its rude harbour and 
little fleet of stout brown-sailed smacks. Inland the country 
stretches away flat and bare—a cold sour soil, where the scanty 
crops struggle for life with the long, bitter spring, the brief 
uncertain summer, and the storms and rains of autumn. 

A featureless and uninteresting country enough even on 
a bright summer day, when the sea is but a deeper blue than 
the sky, and the crisp salt wind stirs the ripening oats and 
waving barley; but bleak and dreary when the harsh winds 
of March are blowing, or on a dull November day when the 
white fog comes creeping in from the sea, and the cloudy 
sky, the leaden sea, the sodden fields and the rushy pastures 
all seem to be so many various tones of grey. There are no 
trees to light up the pale monotony of colour, or rather absence 
of colour, with lingering touches of autumn’s russet or gold ; 
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the sea-winds are too strong and cold. Such trees as there are, 
are mere distorted bushes from whose shivering branches the 
last fluttering leaves have long since been stripped off—no 
hedgerows with their scarlet splendour of hips, or the soberer 
crimson of the haws, or trailing bramble with its many-tinted 
leaves—nothing but the rough stone-walls, “dry stone dykes” 
that divide the fields and border the roads leading from one 
farmhouse to another. 

Still further inland, where the level ground begins to give 
place to bare heathy slopes, gradually swelling up and up to 
broad-backed rolling hills the outposts of the great central 
Grampian range, stood a gaunt old house, high and _ narrow, 
with smali irregular windows. Like so many old Scottish 
houses, its lofty peaked gables and quaint little turrets recalled 
some Norman chateau. Dalcross was the property of “Auld 
Rab Waldie,” as its owner was familiarly called, a fact which 
raised him above the ranks of the neighbouring farmers, though 
he worked harder than any of them, and made no distinction in 
dress or style of living between himself and them. But no 
descendant of a hundred earls could feel half so proud of wide 
lands or long pedigree as “ Auld Rab” did of his grim old house 
and the few fields which had come from father to son for 
generations. It had been a sore struggle often to keep the little 
inheritance intact, for the land was poor; one of witty Miss 
Stirling-Graham’s pithy strokes perfectly describes it : “it girs 
a’ summer an’ greets a’ winter,” but at least it had not been 
diminished, and was not likely to be in Rab’s hands. 

With him lived his niece Christina, or “bonnie Teenie 
Waldie,” as she was known far and near. She would have 
been remarkable anywhere for her delicate beauty, but all the 
more in that northern parish, whose inhabitants were chiefly of 
the sandy-haired, high-cheek-boned type, and where few of the 
sonsie strapping country lasses could boast more comeliness 
than youth and perfect health give. Christina was fair as a lily, 
in spite of sun and wind; her wide wistful eyes blue as the 
forget-me-nots that fringed the burn, her hair so fair as to be 
almost flaxen. It was not from her uncle or from her aunt that 
the girl had inherited her fragile beauty, for Auld Rab and his 
like-minded wife were as hard in feature as they were in all their 
dealings, and poor Christina had no easy life with them. 

Her father and mother, “feckless folk” was her aunt’s verdict 
upon them, died within a short time of each other. Her father, 
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a younger brother of Rab’s, but cast in every way in a softer 
mould, had that unlucky knack for rhyming which makes many 
a Scotch lad imagine himself a second Burns. He had gone 
“south” to seek a fitting sphere for his literary talents, to 
London, where he had married a pretty girl as helpless as him- 
self. The story soon had its usual sad ending. In a year or 
two poor George Waldie broke down and died, and Rab, 
groaning bitterly over the expense, brought the friendless widow 
and her child to Dalcross, where during the first bleak winter 
the poor woman faded quietly away. 

But little Christina, though so “dwining-like,” grew up lithe 
and tall in the keen fresh air, becoming prettier every day, to 
the alarm of her aunt, who dreaded that her darling only son 
might be attracted by his penniless cousin. It was for this son 
that the old couple pinched and saved, and grudged the very 
food they ate, that young Rab might some day be a richer man 
than his father had been. It had been the height of their 
ambition, as it is of many Scotch parents, that their one son, 
this last descendant of the Waldies, should be a minister, and to 
this end young Rab was duly sent to Aberdeen College. But 
the young man had inherited his father’s nature. He soon saw 
that the law was much more profitable than the Gospel, so he 
abandoned his divinity studies, betook himself to a “writer's” 
office, and in a few months was engaged to the only daughter of 
the man of law, with the immediate prospect of a partnership 
in his snug, steady business, and a very comfortable little 
fortune at the old man’s death. 

Unlike though the two young men were, there had been a 
college-friendship between young Waldie and Gavin Esslemont, 
the lately elected minister of Finnarty, one of the wind-swept 
fishing villages on the coast, and, as soon as the latter was 
settled there, he set out to pay a long-promised visit to his 
friend’s home at Dalcross. 

The sun was westering on a calm, mellow September day 
when he reached the old house, and passed through the stunted 
fir-wood that strove to shelter it, into the garden. There for 
the first time he met Christina, and to his dying day he would 
remember her as he saw her that afternoon. She had been 
spreading out some fine linen to bleach on the smooth grass of 
what had once been a bowling-green, in a sunny nook protected 
by the high old garden wall, its rough grey stones all powdered 
over with orange-hued lichen. All along it grew a row of tall 
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hollyhocks, the pride of Mrs. Waldie’s heart, of every shade, 
from deepest crimson to creamy white. Mr. Esslemont paused 
for a moment and watched the girl at her task. Suddenly she 
seemed to become aware of some strange presence, and turned 
round. She wore a plain dark-blue cotton gown, relieved only 
by the little collar round the long white throat ; the level sun 
shone full on the loosened masses of her light hair, making it 
glow like a golden glory round her fair pale face. 

For a moment the two stood gazing at each other in silence, 
Gavin Esslemont could not speak. Then and there arose with- 
in his heart the love that would end only with his life. <A faint 
shell-pink flush rose on Christina’s cheeks ; she was annoyed to 
be thus caught, as she would have said, by the new minister, 
who might surely know better than to stand staring at her like 
that. At that moment her aunt appeared with her noisy 
welcome, and Christina slipped away to consult her dim old 
glass, and to wish that she had had on her best gown before 
their guest had come. 

After that, Mr. Esslemont’s steps seemed to lead him without 
any will of his own to Dalcross. Christina would not have 
been a woman, had she not soon known what his feelings were. 
She was well used to admiration. She knew very well how 
pretty she was, and valued her good looks quite sufficiently, in 
. spite of her aunt’s warning as to beauty being deceitful and 
favour vain. All the young farmers were sighing after her. 
Did they not scheme to get a word or a look from her at kirk, 
or to obtain the high privilege of walking home with her? 
Were they not constantly making errands to Dalcross to con- 
sult Auld Rab about this or that, on the chance of getting a 
talk with bonnie Teenie Waldie at the garden gate, or under 
the groaning firs? She liked their homage well enough, though 
she laughed at their awkward compliments and_ blushing 
bashfulness. What girl would not, who, like Christina, was used 
only to sharp scoldings and gloomy repression ? 

But Mr. Esslemont was different from her rustic admirers. 
He was a scholar and a gentleman, and at first she stood nota 
little in awe of him ; but when she saw he was as helpless a 
victim as the most sheepish, stammering lout, the girl began, like 
the most practised young beauty, to try her power over him, 
sitting silent when he came, or avoiding him altogether, till 
the poor distracted young fellow, meeting her by chance in 
the early October dusk, poured out his whole heart, rather 
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frightening the girl by his sudden vehemence. After that, 
never was wooing swifter or smoother. To Gavin Esslemont 
the world seemed made anew. The flat fields and little dull 
streets of Finnarty were paradise to him, for would not Christina 
soon walk them by his side? He amazed his old housekeeper 
by the improvements which he declared necessary in the manse, 
and his anxiety lest it should not be good enough for his 
bride. 

“Set her up,” old Janet would mutter, “she’s getting a man 
that’s muckle ower guid for her, an’ she only kent it.” 

But Christina did not en it, she took very lightly the love 
that was so lavishly given. She was pleased at the prospect of 
being the minister’s wife and mistress of the manse, no small 
dignity in a country parish. She would escape from her aunt’s 
sharp tongue, and she would have no more hard work to do, she 
thought, as she looked at her hands, over whose roughness and 
redness she had had many a good cry in secret. Yes, now she 
would be a lady indeed ; she had always looked like one, people 
said, and far prettier than any ladies she had ever seen—than 
Sir James’s daughters, with their long sallow faces and red hair. 
Then there was the delightful bustle of the wedding prepara- 
tions, the new sense of importance in getting so many new 
things all at once, when even a cotton gown used to be grudged 
her. Her uncle and aunt were unexpectedly liberal ; their own 
son being so well provided for, they were highly pleased that 
their orphan niece should make so good a marriage instead of 
taking the crooked stick, which Mrs. Waldie had always dismally 
prophesied would be her fate. Christina’s only cause of com- 
plaint was that her aunt would choose solid homely things, ugly 
but durable, instead of the bright pretty ones she would fain 
have had ; but when she was Mrs. Esslemont, she would have 
herown way. The marriage was fixed for the last day of the 
year, after which the bride and bridegroom were to spend a 
fortnight in Edinburgh, a prospect more exciting to Christina 
than all the glories of Rome or Venice would be to most girls 
now-a-days. 

On a bright winter morning, a few weeks from the all- 
important day, Mr. Esslemont was strolling down one of the 
broad clean streets of Aberdeen. His thoughts, as usual, had 
flown away to the happiness in store for him—happiness so 
great, that, with that odd touch of superstition in which we all 
share, he often feared that it could never be realized, that such 
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bliss could never be his. His day-dream was suddenly dispelled 
by a firm imperious tap on the shoulder ; he turned round and 
faced a tall handsome man about his own age, with that soldierly 
bearing which no mufti can disguise, who was regarding his 
astonishment with a good deal of amusement. 

“Well, Esslemont, still the same dreaming old fellow. Why, 
man, you look as amazed as if I had dropped from the moon,” 

“No wonder, since I thought you were at the other side of the 
world. What has brought you back?” 

“Et tu, Brute!” said the other laughing ; “ everybody asks that. 
It suggests that I am not quite so welcome as I expected to be, 
and is beginning to shake my confidence, once so complete, in 
the affection of my family and friends. The Indian climate did 
not suit my delicate constitution; and my relations with the 
banks, which are the Hindoo form of the obliging Hebrew here, 
had got so complicated, that I came home quite prepared to 
act the returning Prodigal ; but the Pater did not see his way to 
take up his rdle. In the Scriptures, of course there was no 
step-mother in the case, so it was plainer sailing. Mrs. Huntly 
of course has her own brood to look after. Perhaps I didn't 
look sufficiently out at elbows,” with a satisfied glance down- 
wards at the perfectly-fitting overcoat. “ But what about your- 
self, old fellow? I hear you are a full-fledged parson now; 
snug parish and all the rest of it. How thankful you must have 
been to escape from my dear little sisters and brothers, not to 
speak of their mamma! I say, Gavin, you and I were always 
good friends in those days ; I wish you would take me in fora 
few days. It’s not pleasant acting the awful example at home, 
and I should like to see where you are settled, old man.” 

No suggestion could have been less welcome at the moment. 
Jack Huntly was the second son of a good old northern family, 
in which Gavin Esslemont had been tutor to the younger 
children. There had been a certain familiarity between the two 
young men ; but his presence at Finnarty now would decidedly 
mar the long visits to Dalcross, and the longer reveries of the 
dark winter evenings. But the minister was the soul of hospi- 
tality ; he could not refuse his self-invited guest; so the two 
young men arrived at the manse gate in the early falling dusk 
of the December afternoon, to the unspeakable wrath of old 
Janet. 

“Did ever anybody ken the like?” she exclaimed; “ta 
bring a strange man here, wi’ the penters in the hoose, an’ a’ the 
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new furnitur tae come, an’ me wi’ the haill place tae clean? 
The minister's fair daft! But what mair can ye expeck fraea 
man ?” with withering emphasis. 

So Jack Huntly got but a scant welcome from the house- 
keeper; but he chose to be amused at the old woman’s ill- 
concealed annoyance, while he professed himself delighted with 
everything, most of all with the prospect of his friend’s marriage, 
declaring he would stay and act “ best man,” and begging to be 
introduced at once to the bride. 

“Man, Gavin, you’ve got a pearl!” was all Jack said after 
their first visit to Dalcross, and then he smoked in silence nearly 
all the long miles home, a silence for which the minister was so 
thankful, as it allowed him to indulge his own thoughts, that he 
forgot to notice how unusual it was. After that, Huntly soon 
made himself as much at home at the old house as he had 
already done at the manse and among the fisher-folk, half of 
whom were his sworn allies. 

“The Captain was gran’ company on the lang fore-nights,” 
old Waldie would say ; and poor Gavin, who, in spite of his 
infatuation, had his duties to attend to, felt it hard enough often, 
when coming in from some long round of visiting in the dreary 
winter weather, to find Jack already established before the fire, 
a little larger than usual in his honour, delighting every one 
with his Indian stories, while Christina, like another Desdemona, 
sat with her blue eyes wide with admiring wonder, and the 
faint lovely flush coming and going in her fair face. At such 
times the minister felt ruefully how ill he compared with his 
brilliant friend, surrounded as he was by what seemed to those 
simple folks the halo of rank and fashion and gay life. 

So the days went on; Mr. Esslemont was too much in love, 
too trusting, to be consciously jealous; but he felt vaguely 
uneasy, and his conscience smote him for his sensations of relief 
when Jack announced one morning that he must go, that Janet 
was getting quite too much for him; he feared his life would 
not be safe if he stayed much longer. He had been silent and 
moody for the last few days, but his friend had set it down to 
his money troubles; and when Huntly had waved good-bye 
from the top of the coach that was to take him to Aberdeen, 
saying, “You've been awfully kind, Esslemont, but I feel I’m 
de trop here, as I seem to be everywhere else,” Gavin felt 
almost a pang as he contrasted his lot with poor Jack’s. But 
there was no denying the pleasure of being once more alone in 
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his little study, and letting his love dream take full possession 
of him again, or of setting out to Dalcross for an undisturbed 
téte-a-téte. 

It was a wild night as he neared the old house, but not wholly 
dark, for the moon was full, though hidden by driving clouds, 
The wind was soughing through the fir-trees, a deeper shadow 
crossed the moon as he hurried through the little wood towards 
the well-known gate. As he came nearer, he fancied he heard 
voices, though it might be but the wind. Suddenly a tall figure 
brushed by him and vanished among the trees. It was too dark 
to distinguish even the dress, but it was likely some one from 
the farm, though whoever it might be had walked with a speed 
and lightness very unusual among country folk. But in another 
moment his speculations were put to flight, for, clinging to the 
garden gate, he found Christina, trembling from head to foot. 

“Teenie, love, what is it ? who was that fellow? did he frighten 
you?” exclaimed Mr. Esslemont in a tone that made Christina 
clasp him all the more firmly by the arm. 

“Don’t—don’t go after him; you don’t know what might 
happen. Yes, I was frightened ; I thought it might be you, and 
it was so dark and so lonesome”—and she burst out sobbing; 
“but he’s gone now, and you are safe here.” 

Never in all his life had Gavin Esslemont such an exquisite 
moment of happiness as that under the sighing trees and the 
hurrying clouds, as he held the trembling girl in his arms, and 
heard her simple confession that she, usually so timid, had 
braved the loneliness and the darkness to watch for his coming. 
The hot tide of love surged up in his heart ; he kissed the pale 
upturned face with a passion that seemed to startle her, for she 
shrank away and hurried back to the house. 

The next day Mr. Esslemont was in his study, for it was 
Saturday, and the Sabbath (Sunday was an unknown word in 
Finnarty) would come, and sermons must be written in spite of 
all the blue eyes and lover’s raptures in the world. He. was 
conscientiously trying to fix his thoughts on the paper before 
him, when the bewildering idea occurred to him that when the 
next Saturday came round, Christina would be his wife. Away 
went text and divisions, introduction and applications, he sat 
gazing at the chair where by-and-by she would sit, his sweet wife, 
his life-companion. 

“ Maister Waldie to see you, sir,” broke in Janet’s harsh voice, 
and the old man appeared in his antiquated black suit, garments 
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carefully preserved, and donned only for high and solemn 
purposes such as kirk or funeral. For a moment the minister 
wondered idly what could have brought him to Finnarty on a 
day when there was neither kirk nor market; then with that 
swift premonition of evil which anything unusual suggests, he 
asked hurriedly— 

“Nothing wrong at Dalcross, I hope, Mr. Waldie?” But what 
could be wrong? He seemed to feel Christina’s parting kiss, to 
hear her parting words yet. 

“ A’s wrang,” said the old man in a broken quavering voice. 
“Oh, Maister Esslemont, I’ve sair news for ye, sair news. The 
lassie’s gane !” 

The young man stared at him in silence. What was this— 
what was the old man saying? Christina gone, Christina dead ! 
and only last night he had held her in his arms, felt her fluttering 
heart beat on his. Dead! it could not be. There was the chair 
where she would sit in the bright years to come. The old man 
was mad ; why did he sit looking at him like that ? 

“It cannot be ; I won’t believe it,” cried Gavin violently. “God 
would not be so cruel.” 

“Eh, ma puir lad, I wuss God had had ony hand in it. It’s 
man that’s been cruel, an’ no your Maker. Her room was 
empty when we rose the day ; see, there’s the bit paper she left 
for you.” 

“A paper—for me,” said Gavin, looking at it vaguely ; then 
with an effort, “I don’t understand, somehow. Mr. Waldie, will 
you tell me one thing plainly she is not—not”—the word would 
not come. He turned away his head, dreading to look in the 
old man’s face. 

“Deid!” cried the old man in hard high voice, divining his 
meaning ; “eh, I wuss she were only deid. I’d hae laid her bonnie 
yellow heid in the mools wi’ a licht heart, if it had been only 
that. There’s na shame in daith. Man, am I no speaking plain 
eneuch ?—an’ yet”—the voice softening—“I dinna wunner ye 
canna take it in. She’s run awa, she that was maist a wife; an 
warst of a’, it’s wi yer ain freen, the Captain, that we a’ thocht so 
muckle o’. A curse on him, an’ on her, the silly fause jade! She 
needna come back to me when he casts her off.” 

The letter was not long. There were but a few lines in 
Christina’s feeble spidery scrawl. “Oh, Gavin, forgive me if you 
can,” she wrote; “I am going away, and it breaks my heart to 
think of you. I thought I loved you till Captain Huntly came, 
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but now I know what love is. From the first day I saw him, I 
loved him so that it almost frightens me. He loves me too, and 
we are going away to be married. I don’t know what I am 
saying, but I pray that you may be happy yet with some better 
girl than me, when you have forgiven and forgotten poor 

“ TEENIE.” 


The young man stood quite still. There was a look on his 
face before which old Rab’s hot coarse anger died down. He 
turned away without a word, and stole in silence out of the little 
room, shutting the door softly behind him as if the dead lay 
there—the unhearing dead, for whom we still our steps and hush 
the voices that can wound them no more. 


* * * « * * * 


The dark December day was wearing away : one of those days 
on which we are grateful for the early falling dusk, when we may 
draw the curtains and turn to the fire, and be done with the 
feeble pretence of daylight and the winter dreariness outside, 
For days the snow had lain white and deep round Finnarty, but 
all day there had been a slow sullen thaw, the white mantle had 
shrunk away to a few soiled streaks, leaving the fields black and 
bare once more; every runnel and burn still half choked with 
ice was overflowing and spreading out into slushy pools over 
roadside and field. All the day rain had fallen steadily, mingled 
now and then with large flabby snowflakes that vanished into 
the black mud as they fell. The raw chilly fog hung thick and 
low, the air was heavy with damp, while from every roof and 
ledge the moisture dripped and ran in long unsightly streaks 
down the whitened walls. 

Mr. Esslemont stood for a few minutes looking out on the 
little garden in its winter emptiness, the muddy road, the low 
boundary wall glistening with wet, the chilly mist and the 
ceaseless rain, before he turned round to his lamp and his books. 
Was he thinking of another December night nearly seven years 
ago, when hope and joy had been struck dead at a_blow, and 
when faith in man and woman—aye, and in God too—had well- 
nigh died out in the sore struggle ; when life seemed as blank and 
desolate as that cheerless winter scene—no rent in the cloud—no 
light in the darkness? Whatever his thoughts, he never gave 
them utterance; nor even in outspoken, little-sensitive Finnarty, 
had any one ventured to allude to the subject before him. 

He had locked the door of the bright, pretty parlour (drawing- 
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‘gooms were unknown there), which had been furnished for 
‘Christina, and where everything had been chosen and arranged 


by herself, and had lived in the little study among his books, 
going on at first in a dull mechanical way with the daily routine 
of his work. Seeking only forgetfulness, he had by slow degrees 
found help and peace—peace in ceasing to hope or desire much 
for self, help in helping others. No man can live by the wild 
North Sea, “where storms are sudden and waters deep,” and 
remain wholly wrapped up in his own grief; and heart-broken 
men and women from whom the desire of their eyes had been 
snatched away by the treacherous squall and the hungry waves, 
found that it was no mere glib official talk of the Lord’s will, and 
the duty of submission, that comes so easily from the heart- 
whole, which the minister had to offer them ; but the sorely-won 
experience of a man who had himself been in the depths, who 
had loved and lost, a loss to which death would have been 
sweet. 

So the years had gone on. Gavin Esslemont was thirty-three, 
but no one would have spoken of him as a young man. As the 
lamplight falls on his face, there are deep lines round the mouth, 
carved there by steadfast endurance ; it is the face of a man 
who will bear his own burden, and neither curse God nor die 
under its weight ; while the kindly sympathetic look of those 
quiet unremarkable eyes relieves what might have become 
hardness. 

By-and-bye old Janet, less changed than her master, brought 
in the simple supper-tray, and was bade go to bed. In the 
company of his books, the lines were smoothed away somewhat 
from the minister’s face. Hour after hour passed away, till as 
twelve struck loud and long through the quiet house from the 
tall old clock in the narrow lobby, he pushed away his book at 
last. Not a sound within but the light fall of the ashes from 
the dying fire, the heavy unceasing drip, drip of the rain 
without. 

What was that? Was it a tap at the low window, or only a 
heavier drop? Mr. Esslemont started slightly, and stood listening. 
Yes, there it was again : light though it was, it was quite distinct 
from the heavy monotonous plash of the rain. Who could it be 
atsuch an hour? He stepped forward and lifted the blind from 
the little window, and fell back with alow cry ofhorror. Pressed 
against the glass, surrounded by the utter blackness of night, 
Was awoman’s face—Christina’s face—white as the snow that 
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but now I know what love is. From the first day I saw him, I 
loved him so that it almost frightens me. He loves me too, and 
we are going away to be married. I don’t know what I am 
saying, but I pray that you may be happy yet with some better 
girl than me, when you have forgiven and forgotten poor 

“ TEENIE.” 


The young man stood quite still. There was a look on his 
face before which old Rab’s hot coarse anger died down. He 
turned away without a word, and stole in silence out of the little 
room, shutting the door softly behind him as if the dead lay 
there—the unhearing dead, for whom we still our steps and hush 
the voices that can wound them no more. 


* * * * x * * 


The dark December day was wearing away : one of those days 
on which we are grateful for the early falling dusk, when we may 
draw the curtains and turn to the fire, and be done with the 
feeble pretence of daylight and the winter dreariness outside. 
For days the snow had lain white and deep round Finnarty, but 
all day there had been a slow sullen thaw, the white mantle had 
shrunk away to a few soiled streaks, leaving the fields black and 
bare once more; every runnel and burn still half choked with 
ice was overflowing and spreading out into slushy pools over 
roadside and field. All the day rain had fallen steadily, mingled 
now and then with large flabby snowflakes that vanished into 
the black mud as they fell. The raw chilly fog hung thick and 
low, the air was heavy with damp, while from every roof and 
ledge the moisture dripped and ran in long unsightly streaks 
down the whitened walls. 

Mr. Esslemont stood for a few minutes looking out on the 
little garden in its winter emptiness, the muddy road, the low 
boundary wall glistening with wet, the chilly mist and the 
ceaseless rain, before he turned round to his lamp and his books. 
Was he thinking of another December night nearly seven years 
ago, when hope and joy had been struck dead at a blow, and 
when faith in man and woman—aye, and in God too—had well- 
nigh died out in the sore struggle ; when life seemed as blank and 
desolate as that cheerless winter scene—no rent in the cloud—no 
light in the darkness? Whatever his thoughts, he never gave 
them utterance; nor even in outspoken, little-sensitive Finnarty, 
had any one ventured to allude to the subject before him. 

He had locked the door of the bright, pretty parlour (drawing- 
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“rooms were unknown there), which had been furnished for 
‘ Christina, and where everything had been chosen and arranged 


by herself, and had lived in the little study among his books, 
going on at first in a dull mechanical way with the daily routine 
of his work. Seeking only forgetfulness, he had by slow degrees 
found help and peace—peace in ceasing to hope or desire much 
for self, help in helping others. No man can live by the wild 
North Sea, “where storms are sudden and waters deep,” and 
remain wholly wrapped up in his own grief; and heart-broken 
men and women from whom the desire of their eyes had been 
snatched away by the treacherous squall and the hungry waves, 
found that it was no mere glib official talk of the Lord’s will, and 
the duty of submission, that comes so easily from the heart- 
whole, which the minister had to offer them ; but the sorely-won 
experience of a man who had himself been in the depths, who 
had loved and lost, a loss to which death would have been 
sweet. 

So the years had gone on. Gavin Esslemont was thirty-three, 
but no one would have spoken of him as a young man. As the 
lamplight falls on his face, there are deep lines round the mouth, 
carved there by steadfast endurance ; it is the face of a man 
who will bear his own burden, and neither curse God nor die 
under its weight ; while the kindly sympathetic look of those 
quiet unremarkable eyes relieves what might have become 
hardness. 

By-and-bye old Janet, less changed than her master, brought 
in the simple supper-tray, and was bade go to bed. In the 
company of his books, the lines were smoothed away somewhat 
from the minister’s face. Hour after hour passed away, till as 
twelve struck loud and long through the quiet house from the 
tall old clock in the narrow lobby, he pushed away his book at 
last. Not a sound within but the light fall of the ashes from 
the dying fire, the heavy unceasing drip, drip of the rain 
without. 

What was that? Was it a tap at the low window, or only a 
heavier drop? Mr. Esslemont started slightly, and stood listening. 
Yes, there it was again : light though it was, it was quite distinct 
from the heavy monotonous plash of the rain. Who could it be 
at such an hour? He stepped forward and lifted the blind from 
the little window, and fell back with alow cry ofhorror. Pressed 
against the glass, surrounded by the utter blackness of night, 
was a woman’s face—Christina’s face—white as the snow that 
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was melting away. For a moment he stood stunned. Was ita 
living woman’s face, or some sign out of the last silence? 

“Let me in, oh! let me in!” wailed a voice, and scarcely 
knowing what he did, Gavin threw open the window, and half. 
lifted, half-dragged in over the sill, a woman soaking with rain, 
fainting with fatigue. He placed her in a chair, and stirred the 
dying fire to a blaze. He knew it was Christina, and yet he 
feared to look. What but the last extremity of misery could 
have brought her at midnight, a helpless wanderer, to his door? 
With a strong effort he turned, and looked at the woman whom 
he had so passionately loved. She lay back in the chair 
seemingly unconscious, her face white as clay, drawn and 
ghastly, her long light hair, escaping under her sodden bonnet, 
streamed dripping with rain over her shoulders. Suddenly she 
opened her eyes, those sweet blue eyes, where young Gavin 
Esslemont had found his heaven, and looked vacantly round. 
Her gaze fell on the food still on the table, and lit up with an 
eagerness terrible to see. Hastily fetching some wine, Gavin fed 
her with morsels of bread soaked in it, a horrible ache at his 
heart all the time. This was how the dream of his life was 
fulfilled. How often he had pictured Christina in his home, by 
his fireside, and now she was here—he groaned aloud. 

“Tt is you, Gavin, is it not ?” she said faintly. 

“Yes, Teenie, it is I1;” the old familiar name rose to his lips. 

“You were always kind to me,” she said, her eyes closing 
again ; then she clutched his arm with sudden eagerness. “Oh, 
you won't put me out into the darkness again ; let me stay till 
the morning. They shut the door on me at Dalcross, and then 
I thought I could but die ; but, oh! I couldn’t die ; and then the 
night came, and I was all alone in the awful darkness, ‘the 
blackness of darkness for ever and ever’——” her voice died 
away. If she were not to drift off into death, she must have 
more help and care at once. Mr. Esslemont rose hurriedly, and 
called “Janet” loudly and eagerly. But the old woman was 
deaf and hard to rouse. It was only after repeated calls that 
she thrust her head round her bed-room door, exclaiming, 
“ Keep us a’, Maister Esslemont, what’s happened ?” 

“Come at once, Janet. Teenie—Mrs. Huntly, I mean, is 
here. The new people at Dalcross shut her out, and the poor 
thing has dragged herself all those miles, through the rain 
and snow. You must get her to bed, Janet, while I go for 


the doctor.” 
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“Teenie Waldie here! at one on the knock! Losh keep 
me, minister, the woman’s gyte, and you too. This is the last 
house in a’ the toon she should ha’ come to. What are the folks 
to think? The limmer, hoo could she hae the face to come 
here? I'll let her know.” 

“Stop, Janet, I know all that, but where can she go to-night. 
You must do what you can for her, whatever comes afterwards. 
Wait till you see her, Janet; she is too confused with cold and 
misery to know rightly what she is doing. Think of her 
walking those ten miles to-night! I'll find the doctor at old 
Matthew Drydale’s likely, they are sitting up with him to-night, 
and if so I’ll wait and relieve some of them for an hour or two.” 
And he plunged out into the darkness, his whole soul in a 
tumult. 

He saw Christina again as he had seen her first in the 
September sunshine among the hollyhocks, and then as he had 
left her, cowering over the fire, hopeless, heart-broken, even 
womanly pride seeming to be crushed out of her. And what 
of Huntly, the man who had wrought this ruin, who had broken 
this fair flower, only to fling it away as a worthless thing. Man 
of peace though the minister was, it would have gone ill with 
Huntly could they have stood face to face that winter night. 
The bitter wrong done to himself, Gavin had borne in silence ; 
but now as he dashed along, heedless of the blinding rain, his 
blood seemed on fire ; impotent fury, all the fiercer because he 
knew it to be helpless, mingled with the passion of pity that 
wrung his heart. Years ago he had said, “the bitterness of 
death is past,” but to-night he seemed to be tasting suffering 
for the first time. 

When he returned home next day, to his surprise he found 
Christina sitting by the dining-room fire, a room but seldom 
used, and dismal enough with its dark old mahogany and 
slippery horse-hair chairs. Old Janet had resolved that since 
she must tolerate Mrs. Huntly’s presence in the house, she 
should not sit in the study at least. It evidently mattered 
very little to Christina where she was. She lay in the arm- 
chair, wrapped in Janet’s best plaid, her hands lying listlessly 
in her lap, her wide vacant gaze fixed upon the fire. She 
neither spoke nor moved when Mr. Esslemont came in. He 
sat down beside her and tried to say something—that he was 
glad she seemed so little the worse of the terrible night—but 
she made no reply. There was a pause. 
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“Mrs. Huntly,” said Gavin, taking one of the limp hands, and 
noting, with a new pang, that it was ringless, “I don’t want to 
grieve you, God knows! but if I am to help you, you must tell 
me what you can. Where is your husband? where is Huntly?” 
What an effort it cost to utter that name quietly ! 

“T don’t know.” 

“When did you see him last? Try to remember.” 

“It’s a long, long time, four years ago or more ; but he is not 
my husband ; he told me that no one but a silly fool like me 
would have been deceived by such a marriage.” She spoke in 
the same dull even tone, not a tremor, not a flush on the 
white face. 

“Where were you married, Christina?” asked the minister, in 
a low hard voice. 

“At Newcastle, the first place we stopped at. We were 
married in an office ; I would have liked a minister, but Jack 
said it was all right, and I trusted him. TZrusted him! Iwould 
have given him the heart out of my body then, if he had only 
asked it,” with a sudden flash of life. 

“What did you do next? Tell me all you can; you know I 
am your friend.” 

“Yes, you were aye kind,” she repeated, the sole memory 
that seemed to remain with her of bygone days. Her wandering 
gaze was fixed now on the red glow of the fire, now on the rain- 
blurred window and the drifting clouds without. She spoke in 
a listless indifferent way of the cruel wrong done to her and all 
the misery she had endured, as if it had no longer power to 
move her any more. The fitful gusts of wind and the ceaseless 
patter of rain filled up the pauses, when she seemed to grope 
bewildered amid the fragments of the past. Gavin Esslemont 
sat with his head bowed, his hands clenched, his strong frame 
quivering, as bit by bit, in broken disjointed words, Christina 
told of the early days of love and happiness, of the first chill 
doubt, of the long heart-sickening agony of hoping against hope, 
of the final blow and the last parting, when she and her child, 
the one scarcely less helpless and ignorant than the other, were 
left nameless, friendless, hopeless, in the wilderness of London 
—a wilderness indeed to the girl whose world had till then been 
Dalcross. 

Then came the life and death battle with starvation and 
despair, the frantic seeking for work, no matter what, year after 
year, till her child died ; heart and brain had given way then, 
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and after a long blank, she had struggled wearily back to life 
again in a hospital. And this, God have mercy on us! is an 
everyday story! She had made her way, how she could not 
tell, back to what had once been her home, only to find the old 
people dead, and strangers in their place. 

“TI tried to die too; I lay down among the snow, but death 
wouldn’t come, and now what will I do?” 

What indeed, poor helpless creature! There was a dead 
silence. Gavin sat with his head buried in his hands. When 
he raised it at last, his face looked haggard and aged. 
Christina’s had already settled back into the apathy out of 
which she had been roused for a little. He looked at her fora 
moment, then with a long shuddering sigh turned away. She 
seemed utterly to have forgotten that she had told her miserable 
story to the man who had loved her. 

To the surprise of every one, Mr. Esslemont was away for a 
week, He bade Janet take care of Mrs. Huntly, as he still 
called her, and to say as little of her as she could to the 
neighbours in the meantime. It is needless to say, however, 
that the news had already run through the village like wildfire, 
and every tongue in Finnarty was busy. As the red frosty light 
of the January afternoon was slowly fading, he returned. He 
went straight to the room where Christina sat, motionless, 
vacant, as when he had left her. She looked up at him with a 
little smile. “You have come back, I have missed you,” she 
said. How those words would once have made his heart leap! 

“Christina,” he said gently, “do you know where I have 
been ?” 

She looked at him bewildered, then suddenly—* You went to 
find Jack !”—the poor worn face was all lit up and quivering. 

Gavin turned away his head, “I did,” he said, “but he is in 
India; I must leave him to his Judge and the day when the 
books shall be opened:” then, reluctantly, “I have been at 
Newcastle,”—she looked at him blankly—“I did not think him 
capable of such deliberate wrong, but oh, Teenie, I fear he told 
you the truth at last!” 

Christina put her hands vaguely to her head. “Why do you 
remind me of that?” she said; “I try day and night to forget it.” 
Then some thought seemed to cross her clouded brain. She 
rose. “ You think I should not be here ; Janet does, I know, but 
oh, where am I to go—where am I to go?” She stretched out 
her hands in helpless appeal. 

3E2 
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True love | can never be born of pity, but when purest pity 
takes the place of love, it can sometimes do what love would 
shrink from. 

Gavin took her trembling hands, and looked into the blue 
vacant eyes. “Do you remember, Christina, that we two were 
to have been husband and wife, and this house was to have been 
your home? Your home is still waiting for you. Come to me, 
and let me care for you. I pray God your wanderings are at 
an end.” 

He held out his arms ; but the poor stricken creature, realizing 
dimly the generosity of the man she had wronged, the greatness 
of the love she had cast aside, fell at his feet in a passion of 
tears, crying out—“ Not now, not now ; I am not fit for you now!” 

To say that the Finnarty folk were scandalized when they 
heard of their minister’s intended marriage is to use a mild word, 
The Row and the Toon, as different parts of the village were 
called, were both up in arms, gossip ran wild. The minister to 
take Teenie Waldie, who had run away almost on her wedding- 
day! Who could tell if Captain Huntly had ever married her? 
Not likely ; those fine young sparks knew better. Where had 
she been all those years she had been away? Mrs. Struthers at 
Dalcross said she had come to her door just like a beggar wife, 
and when she wouldn’t let her in, she had gone on like a 
madwoman. “ They tell me she’s no a’ there,” added another; 
“she sits an’ glowers in the fire a’ day lang.” 

“ Eh, it’s as weel Auld Rab an’ his wife are awa ; decent bodies, 
it would hae fashed them sair to ken what their bonnie Teenie 
has brought hersel’ to. But maybe the young man will do 
something for her, noo she’s gaun to make a dacent marriage.” 

“Young Rab? not he. He’s as near as his faither, an’ that’s 
sayin’ muckle. Eh, to think o’ the minister takin’ a puir silly 
cratur, when he micht hae had the pick o’ the lasses in the 
pairish |” 

So the talk went on. There were darker hints. Anxious 
elders paid solemn visits to the manse. There was even a 
suggestion of a “Presbytery case”; but Mr. Esslemont had 
counted the cost and made up his mind. Christina and he were 
married within a few weeks of the day to which seven years 
before he had looked forward to as the crowning day of his life. 
If he had had any hope that care and tenderness would heal the 
wounded spirit, he was disappointed, heart and mind had been 
too sorely bruised. 
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Christina was always the same, passive and inert, quite satisfied 
to sit by the fire in winter, and by the window in summer, 
acknowledging her husband’s care by a vague smile now and 
then. “She needs as muckle looking-after as a bairn, an’ she’s 
no half sic gude company,” said old Janet. As the years wore 
on, and she sank more and more into listless apathy, the storm 
of opposition died away. The people began to see the pity of 
it, to comprehend the sacrifice their minister had made, the 
burden he was hourly bearing. 

Scotch people, especially the lower classes, are not de- 
monstrative, but under many a rough commonplace exterior was 
hidden away something very like reverence for the quiet simple 
man, who preached his homely serrnons in their bare old kirk, 
and went in and out among them in his daily round of duties, while 
the rudest labourer or fisherman would speak with respectful 
pity of “ puir Mrs. Esslemont.” 





Thornies and Tinkers. 


THE little fishes which, in the western part of England where I 
write, are called Thornies, or, to give the name its true ring, 
Tharnies, are known in other parts by other names—Tittlebats, 
Titlers, Jack Sharps, and so forth. A writer in the Youth's 
Instructor (1834) terms them Pricklefish. Those who are 
beyond the reach of dialect know them as Three-spined Stickle- 
backs. While the learned honour them with the style and 
title Gasterosteus aculeatus. 

They are really charming little fellows. I scarcely know 
a brighter and saucier object in the whole realm of animate 
nature than a male Thornie who has donned his nuptial attire. 
So self-satisfied does he look, that one wonders how so much 
pride can become incarnate in but three short inches of body. 
“And have I not just cause?” he seems to say. “There are 
many bigger fishes than I (he does not deem it necessary to say 
that, save his cousin, the Tinker, there lives not in English fresh 
waters a smaller); there may be some who are nearly as hand- 
some. But show me another,’ he says, boldly generalising 
like other little folk from his own somewhat limited experience 
“show me another—besides my poor black brother the Tinker, 
and he is clearly one of us who has sadly degenerated—who builds 
a nest in which his wife may lay her eggs, or takes so much 
fatherly interest in his family. I am handsome, a good archi- 
tect, a kind and considerate parent; and I should like to see 
the fish of double or treble my size that dares come neaf 
my nest!” 

Desirous of making myself personally and practically ac- 
quainted with the ways of these fishes, of whose nest-building 
habits I had frequently read, I commissioned some small 
urchins, disciples of good old Isaak Walton’s, to procure me some 
by the exercise of their gentle craft. They therefore armed 
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themselves with the necessary apparatus, consisting of a per- 
forated tin pot at the end of a long stick, as the instrument of 
capture, and a large pickle-jar, for the reception of the cap- 
tured—and ere long brought me a dozen or more of Thornies, 
all alive oh! 

When I had thus acquired my little friends, I had at first 
much ado to get them housed. And when I had got them 
safely housed, I had still more ado to get them to agree among 
themselves. I began by putting into one of my glass tanks, in 
which there grew sufficient healthy weed to ensure the purity of 
the water, a male Thornie and three females. The male was 
just beginning to assume the bright colours (blue, and crimson, 
and creamy white) of courtship. But the largest and stoutest 
of the females bullied him so unmercifully—reversing the usual 
order of things, that is, among sticklebacks—that in two days 
he was utterly dejected and crest-fallen, and had completely 
lost all sign of colour. I then put into the same tank another 
male. Him, too, the irascible old lady bullied unmercifully, 
pulling his fins and his tail in the most vulgar fashion, until he 
leapt out of the water in his agony. 

I felt that such conduct could not be allowed. It pained me 
to see my little friend treated worse than “ the Private Secretary,” 
and that by a lady whom he would fain have made his wife. I 
therefore removed the offending party, and kept her in solitary 
confinement in a separate tank, introducing in her stead one 
quieter and less quarrelsome. This was at about ten o'clock in 
the morning. But I shortly found that there was a new element 
of difficulty in getting my finned family to dwell together in 
peace and harmony. After some slight angry skirmishing, the 
two little males began a regular downright battle, using freely 
the strong spines which form the outer rays of the ventral fins. 
Never were seen more infuriated little monsters. It was, how- 
ever, soon evident which was master, for ere long the victor was 
chasing the vanquished round and round the tank, seizing him 
at times by the pectoral fin, holding on and shaking him like a 
young bull-dog, the three females timidly looking on the while. 
At about three o’clock the victor’s angry passions began to 
subside to some extent. He still had a suspicious mien ; but 
with well-feigned nonchalance he began to carry about some- 
what aimlessly any little bits of stick or broken pieces of alga 
he could find, as though he thus intended to proclaim that now 
he was master of that tank, he was going to settle down there 
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and build his nest. He was, however, evidently too perturbed 
in his mind (if he has a mind) to do any serious work, for he 
continually left off to go and give the other fellow an additional 
bit of a drubbing; so that at five o’clock I took pity on the 
dejected little fish, and removed him to another tank. 

All next day the little victor, who had begun to put on his 
nuptial attire of blue and red and creamy white, was busily 
occupied in building his nest. The floor of his tank was of fine 
gravel, and I had introduced a number of pieces of horsehair, 
one or two inches long, which I thought he might find useful. 
He began by digging a hole in the gravel, removing the little 
stones and sand in his mouth, and carrying them away to some 
little distance. Then he brought hair after hair, and poked 
them into the shallow hole he had dug, sometimes adding a little 
stone, and often rubbing his side over the part of his work that 
was so farcomplete. When the lower part of the nest was finished, 
he began to roof it in, bringing hair after hair with indefatigable 
industry, and rubbing his gay sides over it with evident gusto. 
And as it drew near to completion, he occasionally dived through 
it, remaining inside it some little time, and wriggling about, 
with his dainty little tail sticking out at one end, and his saucy 
little head, with its bright sapphire eye, appearing in the most 
engaging fashion above the gravel at the other end. Finally 
he fetched in his mouth a considerable quantity of fine gravel, 
with which he covered up the roof of his little nest, so that its 
position could only be recognized by the larger opening at one 
end, the opening of the back-door being either closed, or, at all 
events, inconspicuous. 

The nest being complete, and my little friend returning to it 
again and again presumably to put a few finishing touches and 
to assure himself that it was all right, it struck me that the 
occasion was a good one for ascertaining how far the Thornie 
has a well-developed or ill-developed bump of locality. I there- 
fore during his absence from the nest turned the tank, a round 
one, through about a right angle. The result was that my little 
friend went repeatedly to the usual place as indicated by the 
way the light fell, that is to the side of the tank nearest the 
window, and not to its true place as indicated by the relative 
position of the water-weeds, which had of course undergone no 
change. Not finding his nest, he appeared somewhat confused 
(I speak anthropomorphically) ; and eventually it was only, so 
it seemed, by chance that he came upon the nest. To my 
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surprise he then, instead of rejoicing over the discovery, fell upon 
it and tore it to pieces, with almost violent energy, and was not 
satisfied until not a hair remained. It was as if he fancied that 
he had stumbled upon a bit of some “other fellow’s handiwork, 
and determined at once to demolish it without asking or 
expecting permission. Ido not say that it was so ; but that is 
a human interpretation of his conduct. In any case, he forthwith 
set to work and constructed a fresh nest in quite a new place. 

He was by this time in glorious colour, bright red all over the 
gills and along the ventral region, light creamy pink on the back, 
hiseye a very sapphire for brightness and purity of blue. Yet 
would not his mates be coaxed to the nest. Dress as he might, 
and air his finery as he would, they remained obdurate, insensate, 
and unmoved. Then would he show his not unnatural pique 
and annoyance by running at them from a distance and giving 
them most ungallant digs in the ribs. This is, however, it should 
be stated in extenuation of his conduct, a recognized part of the 
mysteries of stickleback courtship. I therefore removed the 
females, placing them in a tank close by, so that the little gentle- 
man could show off his bright attire in one tank, while the ladies 
gazed at him admiringly from the other, without danger of being 
pestered by his too urgent attentions. 

After a while one of the females put on her wedding finery, 
her sides becoming marked with bands of deeper brown ; and as 
she seemed anxious to join the merry little monarch of the other 
tank, I transferred her thither. He at once became much excited, 
and looked, if possible, rosier and bluer-eyed than ever. He soon 
dashed off to the nest to see that all was there in readiness, and 
passed through it, remaining inside half a minute or so. After 
having thus prepared his nest for her reception, he returned to 
the female, and swam slowly round and round her, frequently 
passing in frontof her. The gayrogue! He knewshecould not 
resist those rosy cheeks and that bright-blue eye. Nevertheless 
he felt it his duty to dig her several times in the ribs, and was 
clearly somewhat annoyed that she delayed so long to come to 
his nest. Unfortunately I was then called away from my room, 
so that Idid not on this occasion see her pass through the nest 
and lay her eggs there. After she has spawned, the female is 
often weakly for some time, and will die unless carefully and 
frequently fed. 

And here I may record a somewhat curious observation. On 
one occasion I placed a large but somewhat sickly female in the 
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tank in which a bright little male—but one rather too much 
given to the rougher mode of courtship—had made his nest, 
The good lady had for a couple of days or so completely lost 
her appetite. Uncertain, therefore, whether this was her mortal 
illness or merely an indisposition preparatory to spawning, I 
ventured to introduce her to the little rosy-gilled Thornie who 
had prepared for his future wife so snug a nest. Soon after 
this, I left my room for the evening. 

When I returned next morning I found, to my surprise, that 
the male was quite sober-hued ; that he had indeed lost all the 
bright metallic colour of the night before. Looking into the 
tank I saw the female over the nest. She was quite motionless, 
Her eye was white. I saw that she wasdead. Carefully 
removing her body, I gave it decent burial in spirits. In ten 
minutes the male had torn the nest to pieces. Towards after- 
noon he began to build a fresh nest in a new place, and showed 
some signs of returning colour. Next morning he had nearly, 
but not quite, regained his full brilliance. I leave my readers 
to put what anthropomorphic interpretation they like upon these 
facts, which I prefer, without comment, simply to relate as they 
occurred. 

Let me here describe one of my little friends. It is a small, 
gracefully-lined fish, Two large movable spines occupy the 
mid-region of the back, and behind them is a third, smaller 
spine, immediately followed by the posterior dorsal fin which 
occupies the hinder part of the back. Corresponding to this 
fin there is, on the under side but beginning somewhat further 
back, the anal fin. The belly is armed with a large bony plate, 
which gradually narrows to a point directed backwards. From 
this bony stomacher the genus derives its name gasterosteus 
On either side of this ventral shield is the long, sharp, serrated 
spine which constitutes so formidable a weapon of offence, 
enabling the little fish to inflict a terrible wound on an at- 
tagonist. It forms one of the two rays on which the very 
small membrane of the ventral fin is spread, and can be either 
projected at right angles to the body or folded up close to the 
belly. The pectoral fins are in a line with or a little in front of 
the first dorsal spine. The skin is not provided with scales ; but 
with a magnifying glass it is seen to be dotted over with minute 
pigment spots: Ifa small piece of the skin be shaved off (from 
a recently killed or preserved specimen) and examined under 
the microscope, the spots are seen to be irregularly star-shaped. 
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These irregular black or coloured stars, set ina background of 
closely woven intersecting fibres, form an object of no little 
beauty. While we are shaving off the piece of skin for micro- 
scopic examination we may notice that the mid-segment of the 
body is completely ensheathed in bony scutes, composed of 
dorsal plates above, the belly shield below, and lateral plates at 
the sides. Thus it is interesting to find that the Thornie is as 
well provided with defensive armour as it is with offensive 
spears. A female which lies before me is 2 inches long and 3 
ofan inch in maximum depth, with ventral spines 4 of an inch 
long ; but specimens have been found 34 inches in length. The 
males are somewhat smaller. 

The Thornie’s first cousin, the ten-spine or Tinker, differs from 
him considerably in external appearance. The male in full 
colour is a deep velvety black. It is also a smaller fish, a 
narrower and more slender. I have no spirit-specimens at hand, 
and I do not care to put one of my little friends to the incon- 
venience of being half-drowned (in air) for the purpose of 
scientific measurement. I should say the average length is from 
I to 13 inches, the depth being 14 of an inch. They too are 
armed with ventral spines, while on the back there are ten, or 
more frequently nine, closely-set spines. On minute inspection 
they may be seen to be set in two rows, neither of which is quite 
in the mid-line of the back. There are thus five on one side, 
and four on the other. The appearance is as if the first, third, 
fifth, seventh and ninth, had been pulled over just a little to one 
side, while the intermediate spines had been pulled over just a 
little to the other side. 

The nest-building habits of this species differ considerably 
from those of his three-spined cousin. For whereas the three- 
spine invariably (I believe) builds on the ground, the ten-spined 
as invariably (I believe) builds in the water-weeds. He despises 
the adventitious aid of horse-hair, and seems to prefer the fine 
threads of green alge. The nests my little friends have built 
have usually been about as big round as the girth of a florin, and 
have a not quite horizontal passage through them. The 
courting male is not so rude as to dig his mate in the ribs with 
his nose ; such a mode of courtship would ill accord with his 
aristocratic suit of velvet black. In order to lure his lady to the 
nest, he darts backwards and forwards with a short jerky motion, 
Not travelling more than twice or thrice his own length in either 
direction. The more sober-suited dame then follows him, look- 
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ing up at him from beneath, and answering to his movements 
by turning this way and that, as he frisks to and fro—the bright 
little velvet-clad court page. This sometimes continues for a 
considerable time before he ventures to lead her to his nest. 
Gradually, however, he gets nearer and nearer, until at last he 
induces her to enter. Oh, the pride of that moment! As long 
as she remains inside, he hovers over her, fanning excitedly with 
his fins. But alas! she is not always willing ; and often when 
she has poked her head and shoulders inside, she either deems it 
scarcely suited to her estate, or coquettishly refuses to complete 
his happiness by laying therein her eggs. Then is he wont to 
show himself an irascible little fish, and chases her to the 
furthest corner of the tank. 

With the Thornie’s other cousin, the marine fifteen-spine 
stickleback, I cannot claim to be on intimate terms. It is so 
long and thin as almost to deserve its trivial name of sea-adder, 
Its small mouth lies at the end of an elongated snout ; and the 
colouring varies from reddish brown to dark green. Like the 
Thornies, it is a nest-builder, using for this purpose seaweed or 
coralline, which it binds together with elastic silk-like threads. 
How these silken threads are produced has long been a matter 
of uncertainty. But quite recently Professor Mébius has shown 
that they are secreted by the kidneys as a mucous material, 
which hardens by exposure to the water. 

But it is high time to return to my rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed 
little Thornie whom we left awhile ago, and in whose nest had 
been deposited a number of small yellow eggs. Most carefully 
did he watch over the nest, continually returning to it, and 
fanning with his pectoral fins a current of water over the 
developing ova that these might not perish for lack of vitalizing 
oxygen. In about three weeks or somewhat longer he was 
rewarded for his assiduous care and attention by becoming the 
proud father of a healthy brood of minute transparent fishes. 
When I first noticed them darting here and there about the tank, 
they must have been hatched two or three days. The father 
did not, as a rule, seem to take very much notice of them. But 
when I placed their mother in the tank, she at once showed her 
maternal fondness by swallowing as many as she could catch 
The male, however, soon put a stop to this by chasing her up t 
the surface ; nor would he allow her to descend to the lowef 
stratum of water in which the little fish disported themselves 
In fact so much did he drive and harass her, that I removed her 
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out of the way of her tempting progeny, and of a morose 
husband who would not let her enjoy the children she had 
brought into the world. After that he did not take much notice 
of his little flock; and I have never seen him bring back 
tenderly in his mouth those that had strayed too far from home 
—a fact that is, however, vouched for by more than one 
observer. 

I have before me some of these minute Thornies, martyrs to 
science, mounted in Canada balsam. I will choose one about ten 
days old for description. Under low powers of the microscope, 
and especially by reflected light with a good binocular, the 
young stickleback is a very beautiful object. The head is short 
and blunt, and the eye relatively enormous, a central black spot 
the pupil, being surrounded by a ring of iridescent blue. A 
little behind the eye may be seen two circular spots, delicately 
lined with fine radial striations, where the bones of the gill-cover 
are beginning to ossify. Further back is seen a large hollow 
clear space within the body; this is the swim-bladder. The 
alimentary canal can be easily traced ; and there is evidence 
in the individual before me of a recent hearty meal of water- 
fleas. The dorsal and anal fins are represented by a clear 
straight fringe above and below the body ; in which, in stained 
specimens, the commencing fin-rays have taken the colour a 
little more decidedly than the rest. 

But the most remarkable feature about this little Thornie is his 
tail, which, instead of resembling that of his father and mother, 
looks more like that of a dog-fish. In the full-grown stickleback 
the tail is symmetrical, like that of a herring or cod-fish. But 
inthe Thornie a few days old it is not at all symmetrical. The 
upper portion appears to be a direct continuation of the body, 
and has a stout rod of gristle, continuous with the backbone, 
munning along its upper margin. From this upper portion there 
hangs the lower lobe of the tail, like a rounded curtain, being 
swoported on delicate fin-rays which fan out from two plates 
near the base of the rod of gristle. The tail is, in fact, as un- 
symmetrical as that of a little dog-fish. And this is a most inter- 
esting fact. For the dog-fish is on a lower level of fish-life than 
the stickleback ; just as the tailed newt is on a lower level of 
amphibian life than the tailless frog. And just as the frog in its 
juvenile tadpole condition passes through a tailed newt-like 
sage, so does the little stickleback pass through a stage in 
which it so far resembles the less differentiated dog-fish. Both are 
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illustrations of the biological law or fact, that individual 
development is a more or less condensed epitome of race- 
development. 

As the little stickleback increases in size its tail becomes 
more and more symmetrical in shape, and the fish takes on more 
completely the form of its parent. The lilliputian Thornie that 
now has the sole possession of one of my tanks and, is, as I write, 
engaged in darting after and devouring with avidity minute 
water-fleas, is some 2 of an inch long, having attained that size 
in about two months. His sides are silvery white, with dark 
vertical bands. He is the sole survivor of the brood which my 
rosy-gilled Thornie, now quite sedate and sober-hued, for the 
courting season is over, hatched out in his horse-hair nest. 

C. LLoyp Morcay, 





Russia as the Enemy of English 
Trade. 
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IT is my object in the present paper to consider whether 
the interests of England would be affected by the fall of the 
Turkish Empire. Let me in the first place express a hope 
that I may not be supposed to write from a mere “ philo-Turk ” 
standpoint. I trust my assertion may be believed that I am 
above all things “ philo-English,” and that in comparison with 
this any other “philo” propensities which may possess me 


fall altogether into the shade. 

The question, so far as England is concerned, is really governed 
by the consideration of the person of the inheritor of the 
Turkish estate. It may be at once admitted that it would 
be indifferent to England whether a Kaiser, or a Greek King, 
ora Bulgarian King, or a President of a Balkanic Confederation 
were to rule at Constantinople; the important thing is that it 
should not be a Russian Czar. “The Eastern Question” 
is generally, in the English mind, confined to the matter of 
“keeping the Russians out of Constantinople”; and that is, 
indeed, the crux of the question. But our attention has been 
so long and so exclusively fixed on that one point, that we 
have allowed the rationale of its importance to drop out of 
sight. If England were to withdraw all opposition and beg 
Russia to walk into Constantinople, and Russia were able 
to act on the invitation, that might be the beginning of the 
end, but only an early stage of the beginning of an end by all 
means to be avoided. 

Any other alternative than that of Russia in Constantinople, 
or of the Turk remaining in possession of his own property, 
may be put out of court, so far as the range of present practical 
politics is concerned, without discussion. It is a question 
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whether Austria has the goal of Constantinople in view at 
all ; if she has, she could certainly not attain it without embark. 
ing on a war that would endanger her very existence, and 
the risk of which she certainly will not run. Greece is wholly 
unable to realize the object of her dreams; and however great 
may be our respect for Bulgaria, its warmest friend would not 
pronounce that principality capable of suddenly developing 
into a great empire. As for a Balkanic Confederation, the 
conception is good, and would indeed be splendid if it were 
practicable. But whilst Turkey exists, it cannot be realized 
without her assistance and the exhibition of a great deal of 
self-sacrifice on her part, which is tantamount to saying that, 
whilst she exists, it cannot be realized at all. If, on the other 
hand, her effacement is necessary for the execution of such 
a project, that is tantamount to saying that it cannot be realized 
without the assistance of a great Power, say Russia or Austria; 
in which case it is not hard to perceive that the Confederation 
would scarcely tend to the ends desired by its present advocates, 

We cannot avoid the fact that if the Turk is to be ousted, it 
is the Russian who must succeed him. I do not think that 
much consideration is generally given to what this means, 
When once Russia is supposed to have Constantinople in her 
possession, it appears to be thought that the uttermost end of her 
ambition will be satisfied. This idea must either proceed froma 
lack of geographical and historical sequence, or from that 
concentration of ideas in Constantinople before alluded to, Let 
us suppose for an instant that Russia has taken Constantinople. 
She cannot assume the position of a gigantic Colossus of Rhodes, 
and, keeping one foot in Bessarabia and the other in Constan- 
tinople, leave a wide space of independent and hostile territory 
between. She must absorb Roumania, Bulgaria, a part at least 
of Macedonia, and modern Thrace. The mouths of the Danube 
and the whole west coast of the Black Sea must be in her hands. 
And there she could not stop. She would, on the one hand, 
gradually but inevitably extend her European possessions to 
the shore of the Adriatic. The ultimate effect and influence of 
such an extension upon Europe have recently been ably 
discussed in the Contemporary Review,* and need not therefore 
be dwelt upon here. She could not, on the other hand, hold 
Constantinople and the European side of the Bosphorus, and 


“ “Is Constantinople worth fighting for?” — Contemporary Revitw, 
January 1887. 
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leave Scutari and the Asiatic side in the hands of a foreign and 
certainly hostile Power ; she would not be safe fora moment. The 
Russian Eagle must displace the Crescent from the Castles of 
Europe and Asia at one and the same moment. Then where is 
the boundary-line to be drawn? And if drawn, how long would 
it be respected? Presently we should hear the united voice 
of one hundred millions protesting against the injustice of 
keeping the Russians of the Caucasus separated from the 
Russians of the Bosphorus. The bordering peoples would be 
calling out for freedom from the Turkish thraldom, would be 
praying for Russian civilization. The Eastern Question would 
not have been solved. It would merely have shifted its ground 
from the extreme East of Europe to the extreme West of Asia. 
And if Russia could not have been prevented from gaining her 
ends before, it is difficult to conceive what Power could prevent 
her from gaining her ends then. She would rapidly extend 
from both sides at once, from the Caucasus and the Bosphorus, 
unti] she had joined hands across the North of Asia Minor, and 
then at last the Black Sea would be really a Russian lake. 
Soon her mighty impulse of the hundred millions of people would 
change its direction and again tend Southwards. Where is it 
to stop, and who is to oppose it? I do not see what is to 
arrest its progress save the waves of a sea far away to the South, 
and still sunnier than those of the Seaof Marmora. It would be 
arrested only by the shores of the Persian Gulf. 

Some possibly may say that these ideas are extravagant and 
fantastic—the mere idle fears of an excited imagination. I would 
ask such to examine carefully the relative positions of the 
Russian frontier in Central Asia in 1863 and 1886. During that 
time, something like 720,000 square miles were added to Russian 
territory in those regions. Anatolia, Syria, and Mesopotamia 
measure together about 730,000 square miles. What has been 
done once may be done again. The most natural objection to 
this view is that there are, at the lowest estimate, 11,000,000 
Mussleman Turks in Asiatic Turkey, and Mussleman Turks are 
a hardy, soldier-like race, difficult to extirpate. But I do not 
see that extirpation would be necessary. Constantinople having 
fallen to Russia, Asia Minor would follow, I take it, by a process 
of absorption quite as much as by actual conquest ; and there is 
no reason why a Mussleman race should not be as easily assimi- 
lated into the Russian Empire, as have other foreign races of 
the Trans-Caucasian Provinces. It is my conviction that, as 
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province after province of Asia Minor fell into Russian hands, 
which is the possibility I am contemplating, the Turkish inhabj- 
tants would continue to show the inherent governableness and 
resignation natural to them, would become very good Russian 
subjects, and would finally furnish Russia with a magnificent 
additional fighting force, the Turks being notoriously some of 
the best fighting material in the world. 

It would carry me far beyond the limits of this paper to 
discuss the question whether the preservation of the Indian 
Empire is one of vital interest to us or not. I will beg to be 
allowed to assume that it is. Further, it is unnecessary to con- 
sider whether Russia has a fixed deliberate intention of en- 
deavouring to wrest that Empire from us. Looking to her 
tendencies, her history, and her traditions, we may fairly assume 
that, with or without fixed intention, she will finally bring us toa 
life-and-death struggle for our Indian possessions, I cannot say 
that I much believe in her attacking us successfully from the 
North-West ; she would be under too great disadvantages. She 
will work round upon us from the West, along the shores of the 
Persian Gulf.* If, whilst doing this, she has a hostile Power like 
Turkey at her rear, we have every chance of defending ourselves 
successfully. But if her attack upon us comes after she has 
absorbed Turkey in Asia, and after the great accession of 
strength which such absorption would afford her, with the 
splendid and convenient base of operations she would thus 
obtain, it is not pleasant to think of what the result of that 
struggle might be. At any rate, with the Suez Canal, Egypt, 
and the Mediterranean threatened on the one hand, and India 
and the Indian Ocean on the other, our national expenditure 
would have to be enormously increased in order to augment the 
strength of our Indian defences, of our Indian and home army, 
and of our Indian and Mediterranean fleets, sufficiently to meet 
the exigencies of the changed conditions. 

But surely, it will be said, if we see this continual advance to 
the South, even after Constantinople has been taken, we can 
step in and say, “Thus far and no farther.” Possibly we could 
—although to enforce obedience to our injunction would be a 
hundred times more difficult then than now—but I am perfectly 
sure that we should not. If with the facts plainly before us, 
and with circumstances far more in our favour than they were 


* See the most interesting remarks on this subject in ‘Persia and the 
Persians,’ by S. G. W. Benjamin. (Murray.) 
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in the Crimean war, we are sufficiently purblind, or not 
sufficiently courageous, to put our foot down, making common 
cause with those equally interested with ourselves, at once; 
neither in the future, when the brunt of the struggle must 
necessarily fall upon us alone, would our eyes be more enlightened 
nor our hearts more valorous. And note that it is always 
Constantinople that is the key of the whole question. Although 
Russia might absorb gradually one or two north-eastern 
provinces of Turkey in Asia, she could not proceed far unless 
she thoroughly secured her right flank ; and until Constantinople 
fell into her hands such security could not exist. 

Thus, clearly, the present long drawn-out trouble in Bulgaria 
has a deep interest for England; not, of course, that the only 
route by which Russia can approach Constantinople lies through 
Sophia. From time to time Englishmen hear something of 
Russian action in Armenia, some little disquietude is felt for 
the moment, it soon calms down, the matter is forgotten, and 
with oblivion and blissful ignorance come re-assurance and in- 
difference. But whether remembered or forgotten, the Russian 
propaganda in Armenia never stops. A powerful tool is ready 
to hand—the Armenian Church. Etchmiadzin, near Erivan, 
the seat of the Armenian Catholicus of the Gregorian Church, is 
a nursery of Russian propagandism. 

It was not so very long ago, only in 1884, that a most 
significent incident occurred, to which less notice was attracted 
in England than that which would be paid to a quarrel 
between a churchwarden and a refractory ritualistic vicar in a 
country parish. The Czar, it will be understood, in virtue of 
his position as head of the Church in all the Russias, is patron 
of Etchmiadzin. The “Catholicus,” a certain Monsignor Kevork, 
having died (in 1882), the Church set about electing another. It 
is the custom to send the names of the two candidates who 
obtain the greatest number of votes to the Czar, that he may 
nominally select which of them is to reign as Catholicus. 
‘Virtually it has always been the custom for the Czar to appoint 
the candidate who heads the list. On this occasion, Monsignor 
Nerses, since dead, was elected by a vast majority of the Church 
in 1883 ; second on the list came Monsignor Melchesedec, now 
Archbishop of Smyrna ; third in order was Monsignor Magar, 
a Russian subject, thoroughly Russian at heart. Monsignor 
Nerses, who was in very ill-health, withdrew his name on that 
account; and although strongly pressed to reconsider his 
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decision, persisted in his refusal to accept the dignity to which 
he had been elected. A second election was ordered (in 1884), 
but under conditions which the Turkish Armenians refused to 
recognize. The Czar ordered the election to be held, in spite of 
them, by the Russian Armenians, the majority of whom voted 
for Monsignor Melchesedec, Monsignor Magar obtaining the 
second place. The two names were submitted to the Czar, who, 
to the great surprise of the Church, named Monsignor Magar to 
fill the throne of the Catholicus. 

Thus a double irregularity had been committed. In the first 
place the Turkish Armenian Church had taken no part in the 
election ; in the second, that priest was installed by the Czar 
who had not obtained the majority of votes. A “ National 
Assembly” was speedily convened at Constantinople, and 
anxious deliberations were held as to the best course to be 
pursued. The wiser heads recognized that it was hopeless to 
resist the will of the Czar ; even if they had wished to contest his 
action, they had not the means of doing so. Moreover, they 
would be risking a schism between the Turkish and Russian 
Gregorian Armenians. Thus, after long and excited discussions, 
it was finally agreed to register a decision that Monsignor Magar 
had been named Catholicus contrary to the traditional custom of 
the Church ; but that, seeing that this was the first occasion on 
which such a departure from custom had occurred, and on the 
condition that it should not be considered a precedent, the 
Church accepted Monsignor Magar as Catholicus, in the hope 
that he would repay the confidence placed in him by steadily 
upholding Armenian interests, and acting for the best welfare of 
the Armenian nation. This kind of semi-protest was forwarded 
to the Czar. Monsignor Magar, duly installed at Etchmiadzin, 
where he is now, has steadily upheld Armenian interests by 
working heartily for Russia ever since. In fact, many Gregorian 
Armenian priests are simply Russian agents. 

And the ground is not unfavourable for the sowing of Russian 
seed—there is young Armenia. A sentiment exists amongst 
the rising generation of Turkish Armenians, sedulously fostered 
and fanned by the priests, that, under Russian government, 
there would be a greater field open to their aspirations, greater 
prosperity, greater careers. There are some striking instances 
of Armenian advancement in the Russian service. Loris 
Melikoff, Lazareff, and Der Hougasoff, the Generals, are 
Armenians ; so is Davidoff, the Minister of Public Instruction in 
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Russia. Such things dazzle the eyes of the young men; and, 
although there is an older party, which reminds them that, once 
incorporated into Russia, their Armenian nationality will be 
lost and they will be Russians, personal ambition often out- 
weighs the sense of nationality, and there undoubtedly exists a 
party convinced that Russian is to be preferred to Turkish rule. 
It is this party that every now and again raises its voice in 
clamour for reforms in Armenia—a voice unconsciously, perhaps, 
but still in reality, responding to a call from St. Petersburg ; and 
it is this party which, if ever it becomes strong enough, will 
reproduce, for the benefit of Russia, events and scenes which 
have become sadly familiar in European Turkey. If Russia is 
definitely thwarted in Bulgaria, we may certainly expect troubles 
calling for Russian interference in the north-east of Asia Minor. 

In a former article* I stated my belief that, if secure in 
Europe, the Turks would be able to render a good account of the 
Russians in Asia Minor, certainly if they have the sense and the 
time to construct railways, probably even under existing circum- 
stances. But, for the purposes of this paper, I must proceed 
upon the opposite hypothesis, and suppose them beaten, and 
Russia able to reach Constantinople by an extension through 
Asia Minor. The ultimate consequences would be the same as 
if that extension had taken place through Europe. The great 
claw fixed in Bessarabia on the one side and Constantinople on 
the other, would gradually close on all the territory lying 
between, and must drag in with it what is now European 
Turkey, lying between the Black Sea and the Adriatic, unless 
a coalition, which would have been too feeble-hearted to stop it 
before, should prove brave and strong enough to paralyse it 
then. But even in that case the wave of Russian invasion 
would not be stopped from sweeping over Asiatic Turkey to 
meet the sea-waves of the Persian Gulf. The strategic position 
for Russia holding the Southern shore of the Black Sea, the 
Bosphorus, and the Dardanelles would be enormously strong. 
The heart would be cut clean out of the Turkish body; death 
would be certain. 

Then would our Indian Empire and the Russian Empire be 
brought fairly face to face. The Turk being dead, we should 
have to fight alone against a mighty enemy attacking under 
conditions far more propitious than those which he now 
enjoys. Should we be successful? Hope is never forbiaden. 


* “Turkey and the Prophets.”—Murray’s Magazine, Feb. 1887. 
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But at least it is certain that the efforts to obtain success 
would have to be vastly greater and more painful than if 
we were now, while there is yet time, to look matters fairly 
in the face, accept the inevitable at once, and declare that 
we would resist with all our force further encroachments upon 
Turkey ; and this entirely in our own interests, without any 
regard whatever to the unspeakableness or otherwise of the 
Turk. 

Passing now to the commercial aspect of the question, it will 
be interesting to note what has been the fate of British trade in 
Trans-Caucasia, and in the provinces which changed hands in 
the last Russo-Turkish war. Up to within twelve or thirteen 
years ago the trade with the former was very considerable 
Entering by Poti and Sokhoum Kalé, it spread to Tiflis and 
throughout Caucasia to the shores of the Caspian Sea, and even 
to the Turkoman country beyond. But at the period mentioned 
Russia commenced certain amenities for foreign commerce 
which caused it suddenly to dwindle, and at last cut it 
off sharply and entirely as with a knife. The goods intro- 
duced were chiefly prints, satinettes, unbleached calicoes, and 
especially Manchester goods, though Leeds, Bradford, and 
Sheffield were well represented also. The first to suffer 
were those known as “Turkey-red” goods; a duty was 
imposed on these nearly equal to their selling value, and 
Caucasia saw them no more. The rest of the trade rapidly 
followed the same road. Take, for instance, black satinette, 
This was an article much affected by the male population for 
their caftans or long flowing coats ; but being a stuff made in 
British and not in Russian factories, the predilections of the 
population could not be considered and a duty of thirty per 
cent. was imposed. The import seemed hardly affected. The 
duty was doubled ; still the obnoxious stuff found its way in, 
though in greatly diminished quantities. The duty was trebled; 
then at last, with a barrier of ninety per cent. raised against it, 
the satinette withdrew from the contest, or rather was effectually 
blocked out. 

One more instance may be worth citing. A popular stuff 
(this was, I think, chiefly amongst the ladies) was a kind of raw 
spun Chinese silk, known as “Shan Tang.” This was formerly 
sold at one Turkish pound (18s.) the piece; it came of course 
through English merchants from England. This time there was 
no beginning with half measures. A duty of one Turkish 
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pound, or a hundred per cent., was imposed, and no more orders 
for Shan Tang silk have been given. 

These prohibitive measures were taken gradually during the 
year or two preceding the last Russo-Turkish war, and British 
trade with Caucasia had therefore considerably dwindled before 
that war took place. Since the war, all trade with Caucasia has 
ceased (except with Batoum when it was a free port). It 
appears to be impossible to fix the amount of trade thus lost to 
England, but I am assured by many of the merchants who used 
to be engaged in it that £1,000,000 is not a high estimate for the 
annual value of British goods formerly imported. 

In the provinces lately lost by Turkey, the effect upon 
English trade has been twofold; in the first place, the direct 
import-trade into the provinces themselves, which was con- 
siderable when they were Turkish (amounting, according to 
estimates which have been furnished me, to £300,000), has 
entirely disappeared. In the second place, the trade with 
Persia has been seriously hampered and diminished. The head 
of the trade-route to North Persia used to be Batoum ; it passed 
by Ardahan, Kars and Erivan to Tebriz. The transit-duties 
have now, however, been made to correspond with the direct 
import-duties, that is to say, have been made absolutely pro- 
hibitive. The old trade-route to Persia is therefore blocked. 

But surely, it may be remarked, all this must be very recent, 
for it is only quite lately that Batoum ceased to be a free port. 
Batoum was indeed a free port; its freedom was a pleasant 
little practical joke which must have caused many an enjoyable 
chuckle to the Russian Custom-House authorities. You could 
introduce your goods free into Batoum; but, after all, the 
demand in Batoum itself was limited, and you could not get 
your goods away from Batoum without paying the same 
exorbitant duties as at any other spot on the Russian frontier. 
I may point the moral of this with a little tale. A short time 
before Batoum ceased to be a free port, the Captain of an 
English steamer which had gone with cargo to Batoum, took 
it into his head that he would like to take a few friends on a 
picnic up the river Tcharook. He acted on his hospitable idea, 
and accompanied by his friends, and supplied with a goodly 
basket of delicacies, rowed merrily up the stream. When the 
hour arrived, the party disembarked on the bank, hauled out the 
lunch-basket, and were preparing to do their duty by its 
contents, when two Custom-house officers pounced down upon 
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them, and asked what they meant by smuggling things over 
the customs-line like that? (There were pots of pété-de-foie- 
gras, preserved meats, and champagne in the basket.) The 
Captain endeavoured to explain: there was no idea of smuggling ; 
these things came straight off the ship, would be consumed 
there, and anything which remained would be taken back. The 
douanzers answered stiffly that they must pay the duty. The 
Captain offered to take them back across the customs-line, which 
he did not know he had passed, and to pic-nic there. But all 
his apologies and offers were of no avail. He had to pay the 
duties (he refused to give up his good things to be enjoyed by 
those d—d Russians) on his victuals on a scale playfully and 
specially devised for the occasion by the custom-house officers, 
so that his pic-nic cost him a good deal more than double the 
sum he had originally estimated. The present system, under 
which the ridiculous farce of the “free port” is abolished and the 
duties are paid on landing, is perhaps preferable ; at least you 
know what to expect, and can cease sending your goods to 
Batoum altogether. 

That, of course, it will be said is the remedy. If trade cannot 
find its way to Persia by Batoum, try another port and another 
road. This is precisely what is being done. Goods for Persia 
are now shipped to Trebizonde, and find their way to Tebriz 
vié Erzeroum, Arzab, and Khoi, thus entirely avoiding Russian 
territory. But this route is longer, more difficult and more 
expensive than the former. The effect is seen at once, Before 
the war the trade with Persia amounted to about ¥ 1,700,000 
per annum. It has now decreased to about £900,000 per 
annum. It should be noted that a large proportion of the trade 
with Persia is in fine prints, calicoes, and other Manchester 
goods, a trade peculiarly valuable to England, since the value of 
the goods lies principally in the labour put into them, and not 
in the raw material. 

Various causes contribute to produce the decrease of trade 
above shown, such as the dreadfully defective currency of Persia, 
the fluctuation in the Russian paper rouble, and Russian com- 
petition. To enter into a lengthened explanation of these points 
is beyond the province of this paper. It is just worth noting, 
however, that our Russian competitors hardly feel the two first 
drawbacks alluded to. The exchange between the Persian 
money and the paper rouble remains almost constant, and since 
the Russian manufacturer’s payments and receipts are both in 
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paper roubles, fluctuations in that currency do not practically 
affect him much. The English trader must, however, in the end 
be paid in pounds sterling ; and since he always in North Persia 
receives payments by bills on Odessa, the fluctuations in the 
rouble are painfully interesting to him. The Russian merchant 
is thus triply favoured: first, he is much nearer his market; 
second, he has no transit duties to pay; third, he suffers very 
little loss on exchange. 

I have thought it right to touch upon these points, but it must 
be remembered that they are really of secondary consideration, 
and the increased difficulty, length, and expense of transport is 
the chief cause of the diminution of the North Persian trade. 
The Persian market is still kept open for English prints by the 
great activity of our manufacturers, who are continually pro- 
ducing fresh and novel designs with which the Russians cannot 
keep pace, and which catch the Persian taste. Now suppose 
Russia in her next stride to seize Trebizonde and Erzeroum. 
The last trade-route to North Persia would then be closed, and 
the whole trade would be lost except the small portion that 
would still manage to work round by the Persian Gulf. A bale 
of merchandise to reach Tebriz by the Trebizonde route takes a 
little over six weeks; to reach it by the Persian Gulf, it has 
the Suez Canal dues to pay, and takes over three months. 
Practically we may consider that the whole of the trade to North 
Persia would be snatched out of our hands. 

But we have now to contemplate the much further reaching 
hypothesis considered in the first part of the present article, that 
namely of the whole of Turkey falling ultimately into Russia’s 
hands. There is no reason to suppose that Russia would then 
change the hostile commercial policy which she has inaugurated. 
Wherever she goes, and however far she may extend, she will 
endeavour to block out all foreign manufactures to the exclusive 
benefit of her own by prohibitive tariffs, and to close all trade- 
routes passing through her dominions except to her own traders. 
Two interesting incidents bearing upon this subject have recently 
come to my knowledge. A British ship, bound for the Black 
Sea, shipped at Liverpool fifteen tons of nails and five tons of 
telegraph wire addressed to Batoum. Between the day of her 
departure and the day of her arrival, the duties on iron were so 
enormously raised that her Captain received telegraphic in- 
structions to land neither nails nor wire, but to bring them back 
again. Another British ship bearing cargo for Constantinople 
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and Odessa, first stopped to discharge at Constantinople. When 
the manifest was squared off at this port, it was discovered that 
three bales of goods which should have been landed, had got 
mixed up with the Odessa cargo, In order to save precious 
time and much trouble the Captain decided to go straight on to 
Odessa, discharge there, and leave the three bales at Constanti- 
nople on his return; to avoid possible difficulties he took with 
him declarations from the Constantinople Custom-house and 
from the English Consul, viséd by the Russian Consul. The 
three bales were duly discovered at Odessa, but as they were 
not accounted for in the Odessa manifest, the Russian douaniers 
declared them to be contraband. All the declarations and 
signatures and visas with which the Captain had provided himself 
were of no avail ; he was fined £120. Such policy as that shown 
by these two incidents is not propitious for shipping interests 
engaged in the Black Sea trade. 

British trade with Turkey amounts, under present conditions, 
to twelve and a half million pounds sterling per annum. But 
the loss in trade which we should suffer by Asia Minor becoming 
a Russian province is not to be measured by that sum alone. 
It is not to be expected that Anatolia will always remain in its 
present primitive state. Schemes, some of them most excellent 
and practical, have existed for years for endowing the country 
with a net-work of railways. The reasons why they have not 
been carried out were sufficiently clearly indicated in my former 
article; and to these may be added the extraordinarily, 
childishly, suspicious nature of the Sultan and his advisers. 
They cannot see or hear of any proposal without seeking 
laboriously for and usually, as they suppose, finding some hidden 
treacherous political motive concealed init. It has been well 
said that if Allah were to send one of his angels bearing a sack 
of five million purses as a little present to the Sultan, His 
Majesty would never reap any advantage from the gift, so engaged 
would he be in searching round and round it and through and 
through it, to discover what pitfall Allah had set for him therein. 

But in spite of the many reasons militating against the 
development of Asia Minor at present, it cannot be indefinitely 
delayed. Pressure from without will be too strong for even the 
obstructive walls of corruption and unmanly terrors of cowardly 
suspicion ; it may certainly be predicted that the next very few 
years will see railway works in Asia Minor well advanced. 
Trade in that country will then increase by leaps and bounds 
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It is naturally a very rich country ; almost, perhaps quite the 
only reason that it now lies grovelling in poverty is the utter 
lack of communications at present prevailing. The removal of 
that overpowering disadvantage would mean the opening up of 
a vast and most profitable field to British commerce ; with such 
an outlet for our products, the complaint of over-production . 
would disappear. Can we say that it is of no interest to us 
whether such a field be closed to us for ever ? 

Certainly of interest, I can imagine being answered, but not a 
thing to be fought for ; a trade war is wicked and immoral, and 
would never be allowed by the enlightened electorate of Eng- 
land. Carried to its logical conclusion, this amounts to saying 
that wherever the commercial flag requires the support of the 
Union Jack, the Union Jack must be humbly furled, and the 
commercial flag go to the wall. I confess that this is to 
me an incomprehensible sentiment ; and though the people of 
England may possibly with their lips set up a self-denying 
ordinance of the kind, I cannot believe that in their hearts they 
approve so striking an illustration of the “happy despatch” 
principle, or that they would really allow their actions to be 
governed thereby. Admittedly England lives by her trade ; 
her gigantic Empire has been formed by the trading enterprise 
of her sons, and preserved precisely by their willingness and 
capability to fight in support of that trade ; her foreign policy is 
laid upon lines converging upon her trade interests and upon 
nothing else. To say that we will not fight for our trade is to 
say that we will not fight for our very existence. If when we 
see that the fight will be severe we are to run away, under 
the flimsy pretence that we are not interested (and this is what 
the advice of many of our modern Mentors amounts to), the 
spirit of the nation must be gone, and the decline of the British 
Empire, so often predicted, close at hand. 

I certainly do not wish to say that we should fight to establish 
for ourselves a trade-monopoly; but I do intend to convey 
that where a change of conditions, where the annihilation of 
one Power by another, means our perpetual exclusion from a 
splendid commercial field, we should not hesitate to prevent the 
change, and to uphold the weaker Power against the stronger. 
If we do not adopt that policy, it is because we are afraid to do 
So; then let us have the honesty to confess our fear to ourselves, 
and not seek to hide it under the irritating cant and phraseology 
of mawkish sentiment. 
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Our trade interests are not involved in Asia Minor only. I 
have already pointed out that by whatever route Russia reaches 
Constantinople, it is more than probable that the intervening 
countries between that city and Bessarabia, and between the 
Black Sea and the Adriatic will fall also into her hands. Our 
trade with Roumania is 44,500,000, that with Bulgaria and the 
other countries mentioned (exclusive of Greece) about £ 3,500,000 
more. And again, let me remind my readers that, with the 
exception of Roumania, these countries are in an almost wholly 
undeveloped state, and that trade with them is capable of being 
surprisingly extended. If Greece and Servia were to share the 
fate of the others which is by no means an improbable sup- 
position, it would cause us a further annual loss of about 
44,000,000 of trade. Thus there appears for us in Europe, 
exclusive of our commerce with Turkey itself, a probable direct 
loss of about 412,000,000 of trade annually; the prospective 
loss cannot be estimated. 

I have endeavoured to point out within the short space 
of this article what would be the effects of Constantinople be- 
coming a Russian city. Resumed briefly, they would stand 
thus :—the stability of our Indian Empire, and our position in 
the Mediterranean, and therefore altogether in Europe, dan- 
gerously threatened; to meet these dangers our military ex- 
penditure in India and at home, and our naval expenditure in 
the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean enormously increased; 
no advantages to counterbalance this increased expenditure, 
but a valuable present trade, and an invaluable future trade 
in Asia Minor wholly lost; a valuable trade in Central Asia 
wholly lost; and equally lost a valuable trade in Europe 
capable of great extension. These points are easy to see, and 
not, I think, easily gainsaid. I hope, with all my power of 
hoping, that the English people may see and realize them before 
it is too late to act. I can only repeat what I said in my 
former article, that we should by all means promote the con- 
struction of railways and material development in Asia Minor, 
and to this I now add that we should firmly resolve to prevent 
further Russian encroachments upon Turkey. 
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Ir is nearly a couple of centuries since that memorable night 
when fashionable London camped out on Hyde Park, scared by 
the prediction of a dreadful earthquake. The prophet was a 
crazy Life-Guardsman, and the event belied his powers. The 
night was peaceful, if somewhat cool, and in the morning the 
shivering ladies and gentlemen betook themselves to their usual 
beds, feeling relieved in mind though frozen in body. What 
method underlay the Life-Guardsman’s madness was known only 
to himself. Since the prediction was unfulfilled, his system is 
not of much interest. But it is the happy fortune of two of those 
upon whom his mantle has fallen, to be conspicuously successful 
in their prophetic efforts, and in proportion to their success grows 
the interest of their method, And it so happens that, professing 
to be men of science, these savants make no secret of their 
source of inspiration. It has been truly said that the power of 
prediction is at once the crucial test and the crowning triumph 
of a scientific theory. As the crucial test of their respective 



























































theories, M. Delauney and Herr Falb issued their predictions, 
id and as the crowning triumph, no doubt, they will now feel 
of entitled to regard the singular successes they have scored. It 
mre may be worth our while, therefore, to devote a few pages to the 
ny examination of two theories which have received such a signal 
0 mark of Nature’s approval, and incidentally to discuss the 
or, interesting subject of earthquake warnings in general. 

ent It has often been noticed that persons, and still more dumb 





animals, have premonition of the near approach of a seismic 
catastrophe in the state of their “feelings.” In the Philo- 
sophical Transactions it is stated that at the time of the earth- 
quakes in New England, between 1827 and 1847, many persons 
felt indications of the coming shocks in their stomachs. The 
more common sensation is that of lassitude and depression. 
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Professor John Milne, whose residence in the much-shaken 
region of Japan has given him exceptional opportunities of 
studying all earthquake phenomena, says that he has felt such 
premonitory symptoms himself, and in several instances he has 
actually been led by them to have his instruments in readiness 
to observe the shock; but he attributes the sensations in his 
own case to mere “nervous expectancy,” due, perhaps, to the 
knowledge that it is the earthquake season, and the circumstance 
that there has been no disturbances for weeks—a most unusual 
thing in Japan—and the explanation in other cases is doubtless 
to be found in a similar nervous phenomenon. In such a country 
as Japan, where the shocks average one or two every day, the 
marvel would be for any sensation, whether in the stomach or 
elsewhere, to fail to be followed by an earthquake. As for the 
dumb animals, their conduct really does sometimes look as if 
they had some sort of prescience in the matter. Mr. H.D, 
Warner tells how at Caraccas, the “city of earthquakes,” there 
are several quadruped oracles, such as dogs, cats, and jerboas, 
which anticipate coming danger by their restlessness. Mr. Milne 
mentions that before the disturbances of 1822 and 1835, in 
Chili, immense flocks of seabirds flew inland, and, on the latter 
occasion, all the dogs escaped from the city of Talcahuano. 
Some hours before the first shock in the Riviera, in February 
last, a groom observed the strange uneasiness of his horses, 
which laid their ears back and refused to be comforted. With- 
out doubt, in all such cases, the conduct of the creatures is due 
entirely to atmospheric influences, to which, as we well know, 
they are much more susceptible than mankind. Whether the 
atmospheric change is a concomitant of the earthquake, or the 
two have merely happened, in the observed instances, to be 
coincident, we are not prepared to say. A chance coincidence 
is the more likely explanation. 

But it is not the warnings founded on premonitory symptoms 
that are chiefly interesting to us. Even if we lived in Caraccas 
itself we could not afford to run out of the house every time the 
cat grew restless under an indigestible dinner. It is the biped 
oracles, recipients of a prophetic mission at the shrine of Science, 
who claim our attention. So to them let us turn. 

In common with nearly every ill to which this earth is helt, 
earthquakes have been traced to the malignant influence of the 
sun-spots. Wolf, the pioneer of this fruitful research, came 
the conclusion that the earthquake records exhibit a period d 
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about eleven years between the successive maxima, corresponding 
to the sun-spot cycle, the maximum of earth-quakiness coinciding 
with the maximum of sun-spottiness. A subsequent investigator, 
Kluge, while confirming the eleven-year period found the earth- 
quakes to attain their maximum when the sun-spots were fewest. 
Yet a third investigator of the subject, M. Poey, detected two 
earthquake maxima where his predecessors had only discovered 
one, a maximum being coincident with doth the maximum and 
minimum of sun-spots! Thus, according to these several results, 
earthquakes are most frequent (@) when the sun is much spotted, 
(6) when the sun is little spotted, and (c) both when the sun is 
much and little spotted. A fair inference would be that the sun- 
spots and earthquakes have no connection whatever, and that the 
investigations on the point have served to establish a negative 
conclusion. Nevertheless, the year 1883 was distinguished 
by the appearance, in elegant cloth and gilt covers and with 
the imprint of an eminent London publishing house on the 
title-page, of ‘An Almanack of the Christian Era, containing a 
Legitimate Prediction of the Weather, Famines, Calamities by 
Earthquakes, &c. &c., based on Solar Physics, the ingenious 
author being Mr. A. H. Swinton, “member of several learned 
societies.” The conclusion Mr. Swinton chooses to adopt, for 
what reason he does not explain, is that of Herr Wolf, stated 
above. Unfortunately, although his work extends to 100 pages, 
the predictions are couched in such extremely general terms 
that it is not easy to find a definite forecast. To 1887, how- 
ever, we observe that he appends a small m, which indicates 
a year of minimum sun-spots, and consequently of minimum 
earthquakes. It is too soon yet to sit in judgment on a 
forecast for the current year, but our friends who were in 
the Riviera at any rate will be disposed to give this prophet 
the lie. 

Any prediction based on the sun-spot theory, assuming the 
theory ‘to be tenable, must necessarily be far too wide to be 
of practical use, for the period of sun-spot variation is itself 
an uncertain quantity. The intervals between the sun-spot 
maxima average about eleven years ; but in individual instances 
the interval is sometimes much longer and sometimes shorter. 
We never know beforehand, for certain, when a maximum or a 
minimum will be reached, and hence we could not be sure, 
Supposing the connection to be established, at what time to look 
for an increase or decrease of seismic activity. The same charge 
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of indefiniteness cannot be brought against the predictions of 
M. Delauney, the story of which we will now relate. 

In 1879, Delauney sent a paper to the French Academy of 
Sciences, setting forth a new law of the recurrence of earth- 
quakes, and giving a table of future earthquake years determined 
by the application of the law. As years of exceptional agitation 
were marked 1886, 1891, 1898, &c. Towards the end of 1880 
he sent a, supplementary note to La Nature, stating that the 
“coming seismic tempest ” would be due about the beginning of 
July, 1883. On July 28 of that year occurred the destructive 
earthquake on the island of Ischia, a month or so later came the 
terrific eruption of Krakatoa—probably the most tremendous 
volcanic outburst within historic times—followed by earthquakes 
in Asia Minor and elsewhere. The gratified prophet naturally 
plumed himself on this triumph. It should be noted, however, 
that while 1883 stands out in the seismic annals as an epoch of 
extraordinary activity, M. Delauney did not so distinguish it. 
He indicated 1886 as an epoch of “ peculiar agitation,” but not 
1883. Still, the prediction and the event were close enough to 
be remarkable. April, 1886, was announced as the next critical 
epoch. April passed quietly ; but lo! in June (and two months 
is not an unreasonable margin of error in a three years’ pre- 
diction) the peaceful Tarawara burst into eruption, and New 
Zealand became the scene of upheaval. Two months more and 
Charleston was shaken to the ground, shocks being felt through- 
out most of the States of America. Thus for the second time 
the prophet scored, and whether we are prepared to accept his 
theory or not, there is no denying that the predictions based 
upon it have been singularly successful. 

What the theory is may now be explained. Taking the 
elaborate catalogue of earthquakes which Professor Alexis Perrey, 
of Dijon, compiled for the purpose of deducing the influence of 
the moon in seismic phenomena (an end in which, it may be 
remarked in passing, Professor Perrey was successful), M. De- 
launey discovered that there are certain groups of years if 
which earthquakes have been abnormally frequent, and _ that 
these groups are separated by certain definite intervals of time 
Two of the groups have a period of twelve years each, the 
earliest date of the one in Perrey’s tables (which commenced 
with the year 1750) being 1756, and of the other, 1759. Two 
other groups have a period of twenty-eight years each, dating 
from 1756 and 1773 respectively. Looking about for a celestial 
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cause of this periodicity, Delauney noted that the twelve-year 
period very closely agrees with the time the planet Jupiter takes 
to complete a revolution round the sun (11°9 years), and that the 
twenty-eight year period similarly corresponds with the re- 
volution of Saturn. Further calculation showed that the epochs 
of the maxima of the first two groups (of twelve years) coin- 
cided with the occupation by Jupiter of the mean longitudes of 
265 degrees, and of 135 degrees respectively, while the epochs of 
the other two groups (of twenty-eight years) coincided with the 
occupation by Saturn of the same mean longitudes. A curious 
discovery, certainly. But whyshould Jupiter and Saturn exercise 
such a particular influence on the earth when they attain these 
longitudes? M. Delauney answers that when in those longitudes 
the planets encounter meteor swarms, and just as earthquakes 
are rather numerous in November, when the earth passes through 
a meteor stream, so they reach a maximum when either of the 
planets undergoes the same experience. By strict parity of 
reasoning, it is planet-quakes that ought to ensue upon these 
conditions, not earthquakes; but to a bold theorist like 
M. Delauney that is a trifle. 

In its astronomical aspect the theory has been combated by 
M. Faye, a distinction which it does not deserve. Perhaps the 
most telling argument against it is this, that if the effect of the 
encounter between the planets and the meteor-ring is so 
tremendous as to cause, when it takes place at a distance of 
millions of miles, great disturbances in the crust of the earth, 
why, when the earth itself encounters the same meteor-ring (as 
it does when we see the August shooting-stars) is the effect not 
a millionfold greater instead of being (as is actually the case) 
utterly undetectable? On its geological side the theory has 
been attacked by M. Daubrée (another undeserved honour), who 
has shown the futility of drawing conclusions respecting the 
occurrence of earthquakes on the entire earth from statistics 
relating only to one-fiftieth part of its surface. But all this 
criticism runs like water from a duck’s back, for M. Delauney 
does not stand or fall with his theory. If the theory be 
considered untenable, he is prepared to abandon it ; but he still 
maintains the integrity of the /aw which his theory was merely 
an attempt to explain. And it is upon the law, we presume, 
and not upon the discredited theory, that he bases his predictions. 
But even divested of its absurd interpretation, we must still 
refuse to admit the validity of the “law,” for the reason pointed 
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out by Daubrée. In dealing with insufficient data the law-seeker 
always feels entitled to give his law considerable freedom of 
manifestation, since obviously any apparent eccentricities in the 
behaviour of the law may quite well be due to the imperfection 
of the record in which it is being traced. A complete record 
must necessarily bear its laws on its face ; an incomplete record 
so masks them that they may be almost anything the investi- 
gator chooses to imagine. Our earthquake records are ad- 
mittedly most imperfect. Of the shocks under the ocean we 
have scarcely any knowledge at all, and even of those in the 
land-areas our details are meagre. Consequently nearly every 
investigator has been able to prove, from such earthquake- 
statistics as we have, the existence of the particular law he has 
chosen to adopt. To merely recapitulate these imaginary 
“laws” would take more space than we can spare. They 
have been found to coincide in the most remarkable manner 
(such coincidence being generally the real end and aim of the 
investigation) with the phases of the moon, the variations in the 
sun-spots (as we have seen), the return of meteor showers, the 
appearance of the aurora, planetary conjunctions, and all manner 
of celestial phenomena. How are we to choose among s0 
many? Obviously by choosing none at all. Some of these 
theories may have just an inkling of the truth. It would be rash 
to deny that. But in their present form they are unsubstantiated 
guesses, and can lay no claim to the status of scientific truths, 
But to Rudolf Falb, of Vienna, belongs the honour of pre 
dicting earthquakes with a far greater degree of precision than 
M. Delauney. His first success was in 1873, when he foretold 
the Belluno earthquake of June 29, which shook almost all 
Northern Italy and resulted in the destruction of some fifty 
lives. Since then he has constantly issued seismic predictions, 
some of which have been fulfilled, and some not. His warning 
of the recent Riviera disaster was a conspicuous success, and 
‘ has served to give him a reputation which it is the lot of few 
modern prophets to enjoy. Some days before the catastrophe 
he wrote to the Austrian papers, pointing out that according to 
his theory (of which more presently) a critical period would bk 
reached shortly after midnight on the morning of February 23 
and true enough, almost at the hour stated, the first and mos 
destructive shock took place. It is not necessary to dwell @ 
the particulars of that memorable event. Probably no earth 
quake in history ever produced so much nervous disturbance if 
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proportion to the actual damage done, and certainly none can 
equal it in wealth of humorous incident. 

As an example of a prophecy unfulfilled, it is worth notiag 
that Falb is said to have also predicted that an earthquake 
would take place in the South of England on March 21st; no 
seismic disturbance was felt on that day ; but an amusing illus- 
tration of the inconvenience arising from the previous fulfilment 
of his forecasts was afforded by a lady of our acquaintance, 
who, upon hearing of the prediction of a fresh earthquake for 
March 21st, dismantled her drawing-room, and carefully packed 
up china and other ornaments in anticipation of the event ! 

The idea that the moon should have something to do with the 
production of earthquakes is a very natural one. The body 
whose attractive power raises the ocean tides exercises its 
influence on the dry land just as much as on the sea, and the 
only reason why the land does not respond to the attraction is 
because of its immobility. But a force so resisted means internal 
strain, and we have every reason to believe that, corresponding 
to the tide of movement on the ocean, there is a tide of strain on 
the land. How may this strain make itself apparent? A breath 
of autumn air brings down the leaves that have withstood a 
summer’s gales, a snapping twig has loosed the Alpine avalanche. 
The crust of our earth is not solid. There are cavities and 
fissures in its mass, frail places, where only a touch, as it were, 
may cause collapse; and the series of changes so begun may 
involve a continent in ruin before it is ended. And the tidal 
strain, as it passes regularly round the globe, may one day supply 
just the needed touch, thus becoming an agent of destruction 
none the less potent because it only plays the part of trigger- 
puller. The theory is plausible, and to a certain extent the 
researches of Professor Perrey bear it out. He found that 
earthquakes are rather more frequent when the tidal pull is 
strong—that is, when the sun and moon are pulling in line (at 
new or full moon), and when the moon is in the part of her orbit 
nearest to the earth (perigee). The difference, however, was only 
small, and as other investigators have arrived at contradictory 
results, the lunar theory in this form has not held its ground. 

Falb has given it a different shape. He assumes that the earth 
has a fluid interior, and that in the inner surface of the solid 
crust there are cracks and channels. In the fluid mass there are 
tides raised by the attraction of the sun and moon, and the effect 
of the tides is to cause the molten matter to ebb and flow in the 
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rifts and chasms, just like the sea in our bays and estuaries, 
When the hot matter enters the solid and comparatively cold 
channels in the earth’s crust it is rapidly cooled, and explosions 
of gas and subterranean volcanic disturbances result. The 
violence of these phenomena depends on the height of the 
internal tides, and as that in turn depends upon the relative 
position and distance at any time of the sun and moon, the 
whole thing may be reduced to calculation, and the earthquakes, 
which are the external manifestation of the internal phenomena, 
be foretold with the exactitude of an eclipse. 

Unfortunately for Professor Falb, it is by no means satis- 
factorily proved that the interior of the earth is in a fluid state. 
The views held on the point by different physicists will be found 
in any text-book of geology, and need not be recapitulated here. 
On the whole they favour a degree of rigidity in the earth’s mass 
incompatible with fluidity in any part of it—fluidity, at least, as 
we understand the term. And as for the existence of a space 
between the fluid contents and the solid crust, as the theory 
assumes, there is not a particle of evidence in favour of it. 
Furthermore, if molten matter were constantly flowing into cracks, 
and cooling there, it would not be long before the cracks became 
filled up by the solid accretions; and unless new cracks were 
always in course of formation, phenomena due to their existence 
would tend very rapidly to disappear. Finally, a tidal cause of 
earthquakes necessarily implies a tidal regularity in their 
occurrence, and so far as human research has gone, no such 
regularity is apparent. For these, amongst other reasons, we 
must refuse to give Falb’s theory any more credit than Delauney’s 
from the point of view of physical science. Nor does Falb at all 
improve his position by including in his vaticinations the state of 
the weather. Our records of earthquakes may be imperfect, but 
our weather registers are fairly complete ; and if they prove one 
thing more clearly than another, it is the non-existence of more 
than the very faintest trace of direct lunar action. 

But, it may reasonably be urged, all these objections to the 
theories of Delauney and Falb do not alter the fact of their pre- 
dictions being so curiously fulfilled. It is so. Yet if we look 
more closely into the fulfilment, the marvel: of it largely dis- 
appears. Delauney predicted for 1883 a seismic outburst of 
quite an ordinary character, and for 1886 a disturbance of 
exceptional violence. What actually took place was an exact 
reversal of the forecasts, the tremendous disturbance occurring 
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in 1883, and the more normal one in 1886. Now there are 
many earthquake shocks, somewhere or other on the earth’s 
surface, every year ; and what Delauney really undertakes to do 
is to foretell the years in which the shocks will exceed the 
average, and the extent to which they will exceed it. An error 
in respect of the degree of seismic activity is therefore of as much 
consequence as an error in respect of its ¢ime of manifestation, 
and this being so, we must regard the forecasts for 1883 and 1886 
as belied by the events, since the mere time-coincidence within 
the wide limits of a couple of months may, in only two instances, 
have been purely fortuitous. Should he prove correct in his 
next prediction, both as to the time and the degree of dis- 
turbance, it will be soon enough to believe that something more 
than chance is concerned. As for Falb’s successes, the 
principle on which he works has a sufficient substratum of truth 
to secure slightly better results than if he trusted entirely to 
chance. We have said that the theory of tidal strain as the 
cause of earthquakes is untenable, because it is not borne out by 
the records, but we do not mean that it is not one cause acting 
along with many others. On this point we cannot do better 
than quote from Prof. John Milne’s recent and excellent work 
on ‘ Earthquakes’ :—“ As the facts stand, it appears that the 
maximum pulls exerted by the moon and sun are only sufficient 
to cause a slight preponderance in the number of earthquakes 
felt at particular seasons, and therefore that these pulls only 
result in earthquakes when the distorting effort has been 
exerted on an area which, by volcanic evisceration, the pressure 
of included gases, and other causes, is on the verge of yielding.” 
What portions of the earth’s crust are at any time in this 
critical condition, and what amount of strain may be sufficient 
to supply the needed stimulus to change, are the two all- 
important elements in the case of which neither Prof. Falb 
nor any man living has the slightest knowledge ; but in so far 
as earthquakes do tend to preponderate at the times when the 
pull of the sun and moon is greatest, and these are the times 
which Falb, in accordance with his theory, announces as critical, 
his warnings are bound in a certain number of instances to be 
justified. 

The conclusion to which we are thus led is that all earth- 
quake warnings of long period, being based on the false 
assumption that the shocks are determined by the position of 
certain of the heavenly bodies, are little better than random 
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guesses, and in some cases are guesses pure and simple, 
“Zadkiel” also predicts seismic disturbances, with just as much 
likelihood of scoring “fulfilment” as the prophets who lay claim 
to the higher authority of science. Considering the diversity of 
causes which we know to operate in the production of earth- 
quakes; the utter uncertainty—notwithstanding the general 
division of the earth’s surface into seismic and non-seismic areas, 
and the known distribution of these areas—of the places where 
the energy of the shock may emerge ; the rapidity of transmission 
of the earth waves, rendering it impossible for a shaken city to 
warn even a distant neighbour ; and the vastness of the whole 
phenomenon ; considering these things, it is extremely doubtful 
if we shall ever be able to master the problem with sufficient 
thoroughness to frame predictions of the precision as regards 
time and place absolutely essential to practical utility. For it 
is of little use to be told that the earth will be much shaken in 
any given year, if we do not know exactly when the shaking 
will occur, and whether North America or India, Europe or 
Australia, will be the victim. And if we are ever to arrive at 
such desirable knowledge, it will certainly be by the close and 


patient study of the earth-throes themselves, and not by con- 
ceiving vain theories of celestial influence. 


Joun A. WESTWOOD OLIVER. 





Ht Glance at the Gold Fields from 
Rimberley. 


THE Southern Cross gleams overhead in a canopy of azure. 
The days are bright and the nights cloudless. We have left 
behind us the snow and the cold winds of the north. The mail 
steamer has accomplished her run of about six thousand miles 
in less than three weeks, and in twenty-three days from leaving 
Plymouth, those of her passengers bound for either the diamond 
mines or the gold fields of South Africa, are already more 
than 600 miles away from the ocean. The voyage has been 
delightful. From Madeira to Table Bay there were day after 
day sunshine and balmy breezes ; the steamer was fitted in all 
luxury ; and the ride by rail from Cape Town to Kimberley has 
been effected in a train having every modern convenience for 
travel. 

The Colonists, although reputed by their own desire as non- 
progressive, are so pleased with their railways that even the 
phlegmatic are talking glibly of railway extension to the Trans- 
vaal, and in the very train by which I came up was the 
Commissioner of Public Works, who is on a mission to Pretoria 
to induce the President of the Transvaal and his advisers to 
link on the coming railway system of that State to that of the 
Cape Colony. And the railway system, for good or ill, is to be 
one way or the other the solvent of the South African problem. 

Oom Paul, as the President is familiarly called by the 
Colonists, belongs, however, to the old South African school of 
thought : he neither yearns for railways or what are called the 
blessings of civilization. He yearns for the primeval state of 
man, the solitude of the wilderness unbroken, save by the bleating 
of the lambs or the lowing of kine. The fates are, however, 
against him. The puritanical simplicity of the Boer leader touched 
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the heart of Mr. Gladstone, and he gave back to the Boers the land 
for their own government according to their own crude notions, 
A large number of those who class themselves as old Colonists 
of the Cape rejoiced with their kinsmen across the Vaal, and the 
grand magnanimity of the great English statesman was extolled 
in the Liberal Press of England. The Boers, as a body, did not 
know what to make of it. It would not serve any good purpose 
here to refer to the blunders which led up to the retrocession 
from the Transvaal. The promises made at the time of the 
annexation were all unfulfilled. Great Britain paid heavily for 
her broken promises, and the highest and noblest intentions 
were wrecked by ignorance of the country, its people, and their 
requirements. The true story has never yet been written, and 
nothing would be gained, possibly harm might be done, if it 
were written at the present time. With the hauling down of the 
British flag at Pretoria, however, Paul and the patriarchs of the 
wilderness seemed very likely to have it all their own way. 
Trade fled from the towns, the farmers lost their markets, the 
Government was insolvent ; and then, with one of those sudden 
surprises, common in this dark continent, there came a change 
as with the wave of a magician’s wand. 

In the darkest days of the Cape Colony, when the Southern 
Cross shone over a drought-stricken land from which hope had 
fled, there came suddenly revealed to light the marvellous 
wealth of the diamond mines of Griqualand West. How 
gigantic a stimulus to trade those discoveries gave, all people 
who have any acquaintance with South African affairs are fully 
aware. In a similar way history is now repeating itself in the 
Transvaal. The ruins of Ancient Ophir, of which Tom Baines, 
the artist companion of David Livingstone, wrote in such 
glowing terms, the gold fields, which dazzled the imagination of 
Karl Mauch, and were described by him in such picturesque 
language, have become a realized fact; and the loadstone, by 
which capital has been attracted to the bankrupt State, bringing 
in its train population, energy, and the “ blessings of civilization.” 

The gold fever has swept over all South Africa, and even the 
patriot Boers are amongst those who have had the fever in its 
fullest development, whilst money, badly needed for agricultural 
purposes and other farming pursuits, has been invested in gold- 
field speculations, some of which cannot but end in grievous 
disappointment. 

It was expected that Oom Paul in the hour of his prosperity 
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would have remembered the patriots of the Cape who so 
loyally stood by him in the days of his adversity. They 
regarded the links which bound the Paarl to Pretoria as 
unyielding and unbreakable. Oom Paul, however, does not 
see it. And he is coquetting with the Delagoa Bay railway 
scheme, the Natal scheme, the Orange Free State scheme, and 
every scheme but that of the Cape. In truth, Paul Kruger 
is no believer in railways for South Africa ; and he has a sort 
of notion that the Cape Colony would have been all the richer 
if it had not expended the millions which it has on its railways. 

The Cape Government has decided upon laying before Parlia- 
ment a measure for extending the line from Kimberley to the 
boundary of the Colony, which is the Vaal River. This will add 
some sixty miles to the present railway, which is from the 
Cape Town docks to Kimberley, 648 miles in length. 

The mail train now accomplishes its. journey in thirty-one 
hours, and saloon carriages, kitchen cars, and sleeping berths 
enable the traveller to pass the time very pleasantly. The 
panoramas are wild, almost weird, but grand in their vast 
expansiveness. Occasionally the train rattled over an iron 
bridge spanning a deep water-worn furrow, where liquid mud 
rushing towards the sea tells of a recent rainfall, and the 
fringe of stunted trees lining the banks of these huge rain-made 
furrows indicates how vegetation can be created in this desert by 
the aid of water. The Colonists are awakening to this fact, as the 
windmills which are dotted over the Karoo near the Orange 
River testify, and by the aid of wells, from which water is drawn 
by these windmills, patches of garden and of cornfields around 
the solitary homesteads gratefully relieve the monotony of the 
red-brown soil with its stunted bush. 

Nearly all over the Karoo a plentiful supply of water can be 
obtained by sinking wells, and recently, whilst boring for coal, a 
spring was tapped at a depth of 800 feet, which yielded a 
supply of 40,000 gallons a day. The land lies fallow, awaiting 
a general system of irrigation, and the numerous valleys be- 
tween the mountains offer every facility for the storing of water 
by the aid of embankments. The Cape Government has 
illustrated how this can be done by the construction of a dam 
at a place called Van Wyks Vlei. The dam closes the mouth 
of a gorge, and the water it contains is calculated to be 
sufficient for the irrigation of some 10,000 acres. The soil is 
good, and Captain Balfour, C.E., says of this locality: “The 
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average height to which the crop grows varies from 5 to 7 feet, 
and the ears measure from 6 to 9 inches, full and well-developed, 
After the crop is reaped a second may be expected without 
sowing, and sometimes a third comes up.” This productiveness 
of the Karoo is amongst the surprises in store for the stranger 
as he travels through South Africa. When Sir Charles Warren 
was at the Cape some years ago he proposed a scheme for 
utilising the Orange River to irrigate this immense area. These 
facts are worthy of consideration by those who are trying to 
look into the future of South Africa. 

There is probably no other country to which the parable of 
the seven years of plenty and the seven years of poverty 
is so applicable. A succession of good seasons is always 
followed by a series of years of rainless skies and prolonged 
droughts. That with all these vicissitudes it is making pro- 
gress is proved by the increase of the revenue of the Cape 
Colony, which in 1870 was £734,662 13s. 7d, and in 1885 
had amounted to no less a sum than £3,318,152 6s. 4d. The 
chief items of the export trade of the Cape Colony consist of 
diamonds, wool, copper, and wine. In 1865 there were no 
exports of diamonds; but the value of that export in 1885 
amounted to the enormous sum of 42,480,650. The value of 
the wool was £1,436,108 ; of copper, £395,675 ; and the export 
of ordinary Cape wine, which was valued at £24,499 in 1865, 
had fallen to £14,558 in 1885. The supply of Cape wine and 
Cape brandy exceeds the demand. The export being insig- 
nificant, it has been estimated that local consumption is needed 
for an annual absorption of 1,200,000 gallons of brandy, and 
9,000,000 gallons of wine. The country has not that power of 
absorption, and so the wine vaults of the viticulturists are over- 
stocked, for they cannot sell at prices which pay them for their 
labour. For many years the grain farmers have been rebuked 
for the large importation of grain and flour, when South Africa 
is unsurpassed for its wheat-growing capabilities. This year 
they have grown more than the Colony requires ; but they have 
not produced it sufficiently cheaply for export in competition 
with other Colonies. 

Labour and the land question lie at the root of this difficulty. 
In Australia, as well as at the Cape, the past system of large 
land grants may become a fruitful source of trouble as popula- 
tion increases, or as the increase of population is retarded by 
that system. Even in America, boastful of its inexhaustible 
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resources, this land question has already demanded legislation 
of a startling character to land monopolists. A tax upon non- 
productive land in the Colonies already looms in the distance. 
It is probably further off in South Africa than in several other 
Colonies, for the reason that the large holders at the Cape are 
in most instances 7” extremis. Capital which was available for 
agricultural development has been largely taken out and sunk 
in the wildest speculations—organized and finessed mostly by 
those who are skilled in company floating, and have their 
headquarters outside South Africa. This will right itself in 
time ; but, during the interval, much suffering will result. 

Those who wish to invest in land in this part of the world 
should not neglect so exceptional an opportunity. Numbers of 
farms can be bought at the price of their mortgages, and many 
really magnificent properties are in the market. It may be 
mentioned in evidence of the fertility of the soil that the ex- 
perience of grain culture in the western districts of the Cape 
Colony proves that half the quantity of grain per acre is sown 
as compared with farming in England, and the corn weighs from 
sixty to seventy pounds per bushel. An estimate was given 
that, in the Malmesbury Division, the yield of wheat from the 
crops of 1885-86 had been seven and a half bushels per acre, 
and those years were two of the worst known in South Africa. 

The land is undoubtedly fertile ; its capabilities are known, 
and they must not be overlooked in summing up the resources 
of the country and the possibilities of its future. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 ; the emigration 
from Great Britain to the Eastern Province in 1820; and the 
discovery of diamonds in Griqualand West in 1867, mark three 
great epochs in the history of South African progress The 
French and Piedmontese refugees brought with them their 
knowledge of viticulture and wine making ; the settlers of 1820 
and their descendants in something more than half a century 
have amassed landed property valued at over £10,000,000, or 
nearly one-fourth of the estimated value of all the landed 
property in the Cape Colony, whilst to their energy and industry 
is owing the largest share of the wool export from South Africa ; 
and to the mines of Griqualand West is attributable the 
enormous influx of capital required for the diamond industry, 
and which amongst other advantages have given employment to 
thousands of natives, large numbers of whom, coming from the 
far interior, have carried back to their chiefs and their people a 
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knowledge of civilized life. They have no doubt learnt some 
lessons at the diamond fields not likely to improve their natural 
inclination to help themselves to what does not belong to them ; 
but they have come under the influence of the government of 
the white man, and have become acquainted with its strength. 
Their contact with civilization will have created wants they had 
not before, and this is how trade is developed with native races 
as they emerge from barbarism. 

The mail train arrives at Kimberley shortly before midnight, 
and for more than an hour previously the position of the town is 
indicated by the grey silverish appearance of the horizon caused 
by the electric light. Kimberley is the only town in South 
Africa lighted by electricity. This city of the diamond mines is 
an amazing proof of what money can do. Here it has brought 
water from a river some twenty or thirty miles distant, not only 
for the purpose of diamond-washing, but for the creation of 
gardens with grass-plots and fountains, for the growth of trees 
and vegetables, and the supply of the luxuries of life. 

It is not my intention to give you asketch of Kimberley, with 
its wide streets lined with shops, which would be attractive 
anywhere, or of its fine buildings, or of the evidence of its 
wealth, seen on every hand, or of the mines which are the 
wonder of the world ; my purpose is only to show how, with the 
opening up of its mineral wealth, land in South Africa previously 
regarded as unproductive, has been proved to be of rare fertility, 
and what were looked upon as barren and uninhabitable localities, 
have become the centres of trade :—commercial links in the 
long chain which has been extending during the last quarter of 
a century with marvellous rapidity from the shores of South 
Africa to the far interior. 

The question now arises as to whether the territory under the 
Cape Government is not already sufficiently extensive for the 
requirements of the Colony. The answer to that would appear 
to have been given by Downing Street, which has only lately 
spent over a million of money in keeping open what is called the 
trade route between the Cape Colony and the Lake regions of 
equatorial Africa for the purposes of British commerce. Mr. 
H. M. Stanley, at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition last year, 
pointed out how the river system of the Lake region seemed to 
curve down so as to suggest an extension of the Kimberley 
railway, by which the whole of the navigation of the vast south- 
central watershed would come under the control of South 
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Africa, cutting off the ‘Zambesi and other competing channels. 
When we see what Canada has lately accomplished, this scheme 
of Mr. Stanley’s may not be regarded as so impracticable, or so 
Utopian as it might otherwise have been. If there is nothing in 
it, then Downing Street has lately thrown away a million of 
money for no purpose whatever. That the million might have 
been spent more wisely in the cause of South African progress 
there can be no doubt. It was, however, an unmistakable 
demonstration of the desire of the mother-country to advance 
the welfare of South Africa. In generous moods nations, like 
individuals, are very apt to be more lavish than judicious. 
Impulsiveness is generally extravagant. 

Of all the portions of the British Empire there are none where a 
well-considered and unwavering policy is so needed as in dealing 
with our Colonies in South Africa. It is not difficult of govern- 
ment, unless those who have to carry on the Government have 
their work made difficult by well-intentioned but mistaken 
interference. British policy in South Africa, as it should 
be, was well defined by Mr. Froude, who, speaking in that 
country a little over ten years ago, in the name of Lord 
Carnarvon, offered on behalf of England the protection of the 
shore-line, if South Africa itself from Pretoria to Cape Town 
would undertake its own internal defence. And there were 
generous proposals for assistance with the presence of Imperial 
regiments, until the South Africans felt they could afford to be 
self-reliant. If that policy had been carried through, England 
would not now have the painful memories connected with Zulu- 
land and the Transvaal, the thought of millions of money 
expended, and worse than all the loss of so many brave men. 
Something like that policy will have yet to be adopted by South 
Africa if England will lend her assistance by protecting the 
shores, not only in times of war but in times of peace. There 
are struggles in periods of peace of as vital a character to a nation 
as when great Powers are driven to the arbitrament of war. 

How much South Africa has lost by the failure on the part of 
English statesmen to appreciate its necessities and the proba- 
bilities of its extraordinarily rapid development, is brought before 
us in the loss of Delagoa Bay and the shore-line between the 
Orange River and Walwich Bay. The Portuguese, who have 
ever shown, and still do show, the readiest desire to be on friendly 
terms with Great Britain, have been neglected, indeed, almost 
driven out of sympathy with us, Delagoa Bay could have been 
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ours had we really dees a ducien to have it, and for a long while 
after it had been taken away from us and given to the Portuguese, 
we could have made an arrangement by which British trade could 
have had all the commercial advantages which the geographical 
position of that port undoubtedly commands. As it is, Delagoa 
Bay is fast becoming a formidable rival to Natal, although the 
Natalians assert that their harbour will be so greatly improved 
in the next two or three years that the largest steamers will be 
able to enter the inner anchorage, which they cannot do at 
Lorengo Marques because of the bar at. the mouth of the river, 
Steamers of considerable tonnage, however, can steam up the 
river at the head of Delagoa Bay, and inside the bar the largest 
vessel ever built could float. 

Whatever the success of the harbour works at Natal, it is 
impossible to prevent Delagoa Bay, if capital is properly 
expended, from being the port for a considerable portion of the 
Transvaal. But it will require something more than the mere 
construction of a railway from Lorengo Marques to the 
Lembombo Mountains. The possession of Delagoa Bay has 
become a sentiment with the Portuguese people, and sentimental 
considerations are always the most difficult to deal with. If 
national affairs were managed upon business principles, the 
British Government might get a refusal of sale from the 
Portuguese Government; so that if at any time the sentiment 
should fade away, England should become the purchaser of 
Delagoa Bay. If some such arrangement as this could be 
arrived at, it would have a wonderfully steadying effect upon 
South African policy and external intrigues. Some way should 
be contrived by which England can hold to herself the trade 
which so rightly belongs to her in South Africa. With the sea- 
board under the British flag, South Africa would be placed and 
protected as in a ring fence, and she could then be safely allowed 
to work out her future in her own way. 

To what extent the gold discoveries will bring their influence 
in moulding the future of South Africa, is still problematical, 
for the very simple reason that the real value of these discoveries 
is anything but known. The opinions of experts of good repute 
in California and Australia have often been most misleading in 

South Africa. It is a land of geological as well as of other 
contradictions. The diamond fields were described as a myth 
by the experts who were sent out in the early days when the 
camps of the diggers lined the banks of the Vaal River, and 
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at the gold fields to-day scientific opinions are as wide asunder 
as possibly can be conceived. 

That gold can be found over an enormous area ; that quartz 
of almost fabulous richness has been crushed ; that gold-bearing 
reefs of immense size have been discovered ; that alluvial gold 
worth many thousands of pounds, and big nuggets have been 
found in the Transvaal ; all this is true. The people of South 
Africa believe in these gold fields. They have proved that, by 
investing their money, not always wisely, but too largely. It is 
calculated that the Cape Colony alone has taken shares in 
various Transvaal Companies representing figures to the amount 
of several millions. The Companies have often been floated 
upon samples of reef of extraordinary richness, or upon the 
crushing of a few tons of quartz ; but the exceptions have been 
very rare where the floating of a Company has been energetically 
followed by the erection of machinery, without which, of course, 
the most valuable of reefs cannot give up its gold, and enable 
Companies to pay their dividends. This has been notably the 
case in the Barberton district. Machinery is now, however, in 
course of erection, and large quantities are under order. 

The circumstances attending the development of the gold 
fields promise to be very similar to those through which the 
diamond fields passed to their present prosperity. It took a 
long while to convince the world that there were diamond mines 
in South Africa ; then it was declared that the mines would 
soon be worked out ; and lastly, the diamonds were pronounced 
of inferior quality to those of Brazil. Having lived down all 
these false conclusions, a furious share mania, promoted at 
Kimberley, took possession of South Africa in 1880-81. 
Company after Company was floated, and for a few months the 
wildest excitement prevailed in Kimberley, and the fever spread 
all over the Colony. When, however, the time for dividends 
came, and they were not forthcoming, the value of shares came 
down with a crash, and the Colony in its financial prostration 
seriously discussed whether South Africa would not, after all, 
have been richer without these diamond mines. Speculators in 
their haste to get rich, had not stopped to consider that although 
diamond claims yielded good returns on say £100,000, when 
the claims were re-sold for ten times that amount, there 
might be no dividend at all. The fall in shares produced 
quite a financial panic in the country; men who had been 
tempted out of their usual business routine to invest in these 
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diamond speculations. were unable to meet their ordinary 
engagements ; the banks had made heavy advances on scrip, 
and the outlook was as black as could well be imagined. 

How the country emerged from that prostration is a remark- 
able proof of its vitality. The bogus Companies disappeared 
very soon ; the work of reconstruction and reorganization went 
on, and as Mr. Theodore Rennert, M. Inst. of M.E., in an able 
article on Diamond Mining at the Cape, points out, “one 
Company with a capital of over £100,000 paid back in the three 
years after formation eighty-seven per cent. in dividends to the 
shareholders, and another Company with a capital of a little 
over half a million, paid within the same period nearly £300,000 
in dividends ; whilst a third Company with a capital rather 
under £350,000, and which was in debt at the end of 1883, 
managed to pay off the whole of their liability in the following 
year, besides showing £15,000 to the good ; and in 1885, after 
paying out £27,500 in dividends, there was still a profit of over 
£40,000 to carry forward.” It is probable that out of the 
gross returns of the Kimberley Mine—and it must be remem- 
bered that there are other mines such as De Beers paying 
handsomely—seven millions sterling have been nett profit. In 
illustration of what I have previously said of the value which 
land attains by these mines, I may mention that the ten-shilling 
shares of the London and South African Exploration Co. which 
secured some 30,000 acres in the neighbourhood of the mines, are 
now worth £ 10, and the dividends have been something like one 
hundred and ten pe: cent. per annum for several years. With 
these facts before us there is the hope that the share mania at 
the Cape in 1886-87 will pass over as did that of 1880-81, and 
that through the agency of these gold fields broad tracts of fertile 
land will yield the riches produced by settled industry. 

It is impossible as yet to form any opinion as to which of the 
fields is likely to be the most popular. Natal, which has now 
gold fields of its own, looks most favourably on the Barberton 
district, which is also the goal of the promoters of the Delagoa 
Bay scheme. The mining town of Barberton is quite an impor- 
tant little settlement, and there are no signs of its disappearance, 
although there is a lull in the share market. Indeed, pro- 
specting is going on briskly in the neighbourhood, and many 
Companies are being floated in London upon the reports made by 
qualified men who have within the last few months been sent 
out by English capitalists. Barberton is a mountainous country, 
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the reefs are often discovered high up on precipitous ridges, the 
ascent of which requires the nerve and coolness of a moun- 
taineer. Wittewatersrandt, which lies directly on the route from 
Kimberley to Pretoria, is an undulating country, favourable for 
pastoral and agricultural pursuits, and some of the farms there 
are the finest in the Transvaal, many districts of which are 
famous for their fertility. The gold of Barberton is held in 
quartz, some of which is very hard ; that of Wittewatersrandt is 
in a kind of cement or conglomerate of soil and water-worn 
stones. Three parallel seams of conglomerate have been traced 
for over thirty miles. The seams are sometimes sixty feet in 
width, and their depth has not yet been ascertained. It is the 
opinion of experts that when the seam is worked through, heavy 
alluvial gold will be discovered, and this opinion has already been 
to a certain extent verified by the finding of nuggets beneath 
a seam in a deep ravine in the neighbourhood of Johannesberg, 
which is the name of the township of Wittewatersrandt. Again, 
to the north-west of Johannesberg are the gold fields of 
Malmani, the quartz of which is often studded with very beauti- 
ful specimens of what are called gold crystals, in form like iron 
pyrites ; yet further to the north are the gold fields of the Tatin, 
and beyond them again those where, under the concession 
granted by Lobengula to Baines, the parties of Sir John 
Swinburne worked nearly fifteen years ago, reporting a yield of 
from two to five ounces to the ton. 

In the Cape Colony are the Knysna fields, where gold both in 
alluvial deposits and in reef has been found, and where the 
prospecting has been carried over mountain and vale, through 
forest and dense undergrowth. The scenery in the Knysna 
district is the most picturesque in all South Africa ; the climate 
is delightful ; there is wood, water, and arable land in abun- 
dance ; the elephants and buffaloes still roam through the forests ; 
the lakes teem with fish, and are the haunts of innumerable 
flocks of wild-fowl; the harbour is almost land-locked, and 
all that is needed here is a large population to create another 
Sydney in the South. The Knysna Gold Fields, if they should 
prove to be anything like what is hoped of them, will no doubt 
be more attractive to capitalists than those of the Transvaal, for 
their being under the British flag ensures confidence. 

The Cape Colony, however, has shown its faith in the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal by the money it has invested in the gold 
fields there, and the Kruger Administration, however much it 
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would have preferred retaining the pastoral and agricultural 
character of the Republic, has certainly evinced the liveliest 
desire to meet the wishes and wants of the mining communities, 
and to prevent any discontent. The Volksraad has shown 
symptoms of desiring to retain its present political condition to 
the exclusion of the new arrivals ; but political parties all over 
the world try to secure themselves by some process or the other, 
and it is not singular that such a desire should exist at Pretoria. 
The men, however, who constitute the mining camps are not 
likely to be “sat upon,” and they may be left to assert their 
rights. 

Even if the old Boer party should be politically swamped by 
the influx of population to these fields, it is by no means certain 
that the form of Government would be changed. The adminis- 
tration might be more “ progressive,” but the ability of the miners 
to frame their own mining laws in respect of Native labour, 
unchecked by a distant and paternal Government, will have its 
inducements and its temptations. Downing Street, in its wisdom, 
and its zeal to shirk responsibilities, has decided that South 
Africa—Natal as a Crown Colony being excluded—is to be 
governed according to the wishes of the majority. The edict 
has gone forth and cannot be recalled. It is no use discussing 
obsolete politics or neglected opportunities, unless in the hope of 
preventing future blundering. The new condition has to be faced; 
and the sooner the true situation is appreciated the better it will 
be for all concerned. There is no reason why British interests 
should not always be paramount in South Africa ; and they will 
be, if British statesmen are well-advised. Mutual under- 
standings can easily be arrived at, and a clear conception of what 
England desires on the one side, and South Africa on the other, 
should be defined, and action upon that definition would follow. 
By the absence of such a definition vexatious questions are 
constantly cropping up, leading to exaggerated rumours and 
uncalled-for alarms. If England leaves open channels for out- 
side intrigues she must expect worries which would not be 
known if she did not neglect what is obviously her duty. 


R. W. MuRRAY. 
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BOOK IIIL—FIVE YEARS LATER. 
CHAPTER V. 


THE walk back to Les Avants led through the principal street 
of Mentone, brimming over at that hour with carriages and foot- 
passengers. The sun was warm, the air cool, not cold but 
Jrappé ; it seemed to tingle through the lungs and set the blood 
flowing in a gay response. The polyglot clatter was deafening ; 
the market-place, as they passed it, looked as if basketfuls of 
shells, mixed with fish, broken pottery, and untidy rags and tags 
of clothing, had all been recently turned topsy-turvy upon the 
ground. Elly seemed a little depressed for a few minutes after 
her beautiful betrothed’s departure, but regained her spirits 
as they emerged upon the bay, and rounding the corner of 
the little quay, strolled along its curving edge, flooded to the 
brim with its monotonously blue flood, and dotted at this point 
with crafts of various sizes and various degrees of unseaworthi- 
ness. Presently they halted by simultaneous impulse at a point 
where the rounded symmetry was broken by a few large boulders 
crusted with pink corallines and grey serpulz, upon which the 
sapphire-coloured curves were sketching a reticulated pattern of 
dainty yellow tracery. 

The girl stepped lightly down on to one of these loose 
boulders, and stood poised there, balancing herself, and looking 
over the edge into the broken prism made by the waters, 
her glance following the lines of light as they chased one 
another in an endless procession. A glad young figure, it 
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looked, framed and half-absorbed into the glad gay landscape, 
John Lawrence’s eye rested upon it very wistfully. 

“Do you know what these rocks remind me of?” she asked, 
suddenly turning round and looking up at him. “I don’t know 
why, but just then there jumped into my head a remembrance of 
that first day, or evening rather, I arrived at Mordaunt, when 
I ran away so wickedly from poor Matty, and you came and 
caught me and brought me back. Do you remember?” 

“Yes, I remember perfectly,” he answered. 

“I always believe you saved my life. I always believe I 
should have been drowned then if you had not arrived when you 
did.” 

“T hope you would,” he answered, smiling. 

“You hope I would? You hope that I would have been 
drowned ?” 

“ As you were not it may be permitted to hope that it was 
my coming that prevented you.” 

“Ah, I see!” 

She stood a moment longer upon her boulder, smiling 
and looking into the blueness, crisped into wide curves against 
the edges of the rocks, and stained here and here with pale 
wine-coloured tints, where seaweeds or meandering sprays of 
zostera gave their own colour to its limpidity. Then she sprang 
back and stood beside him. 

“What a troublesome little wretch I was, wasn’t I?” she said 
brightly. “And how good every one was to me—every one at 
Mordaunt, I mean. You particularly, Major Lawrence!” she 
added, resting her eyes full upon him with a frank clear look of 
confidence, that look which so charmed and so wounded him, 
poor fellow! which told so clearly the terms upon which they 
stood, that liking which, even under the most favourable of 
circumstances, would never, he told himself, have been anything 
but liking. 

“Children are such ridiculous creatures,” she went on seriously, 
“and I think I must have been more ridiculous than most 
children. I know that in those days I had the wildest 
dreams—wide-awake dreams, I mean—the strangest, the most 
impossible. I wonder if all children, or most children have 
the same. Do you suppose they have?” 

“ What sort of dreams ?” he asked. 

“Oh, of the great things I was going to do; that were going 
to happén to me. ‘I used to lie awake at night planning it all 
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out and settling what I intended to do when I was grown 
up. It seemed so simple, so unquestionable—as if I had 
nothing to do but to stretch out my hand and it was done. 
People to be rescued—how, when, or from what, I did not 
know, but that was a great idea of mine. For years and 
years I thought of it every night of my life, and planned it 
all out.” 

“IT remember your saying something of the sort once,” he 
answered, smiling at the recollection. 

“Oh and that was only one of dozens and dozens of 
schemes—things I was to do; dragons to slay; people to set 
free ; injustices to find out and set right. I cannot tell you what 
ridiculous ideas I had. I grow hot sometimes myself now 
when I think of them!” 

“You don’t feel as if you were on your way to realize any 
of them?” he enquired rather drily. 

She looked up at him quickly. A sudden change of 
expression, a glance of swift displeasure awakening in her eyes. 
What he had said might have passed as a joke, or as meaning 
nothing in particular, but for a faint undercurrent of bitterness, 
which had pierced through, unconsciously perhaps to himself, and 
which sent her thoughts instantly into a new and totally different 
channel to that which they had been following. She did not 
answer for a moment ; when she did, it was in a tone of sudden 
gravity. 

“Major Lawrence,” she stopped. “Major Lawrence you— 
you don’t like Algernon ?” 

“Lady Eleanor!” He turned, startled, almost dismayed 
by the unexpectedness of the attack. 

“I know you don’t. You have never said so, but I know 
it. You have looked it. I have seen it in your eyes often.” 

“I am sorry my eyes should have behaved so badly,” he 
replied, trying to pass the subject lightly off. 

“If it were any one else, if it were not such a very, very old 
friend, I should not mind, of course,” she went on, without 
heeding. “But you and grandmamma”—She paused, and her 
breath came short and fast, as it used to do when she was a child 
—“How am I to 4e/p minding what you two think?” she burst 
out passionately. “I have never said anything, but of course I 
have seen it, and so has fe. We should have been blind not to 
do so!” She paused again, as if to give him time to speak, but 
he was silent—dead silent. 
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“It is very wrong, and unfair—sost unfair! It is the 
injustice that hurts me,” she went on, her eyes kindling with 
all their old angry light. “You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, and so ought grandmamma! You take up every little 
foolish thing he did or said when he was a boy, and you 
remember it against him now. You judge him as if he was the 
same now as then. Is that just? is that right? How would 
you like to have all the things which you did when you were a 
boy raked up and remembered against you?” she enquired, 
fronting him superbly, her whole face alight with anger. 

“Not at all, I must confess,” he answered meekly. 

“Very well then, why do you do it? Why are you so—so— 
I don’t like to say it, but it is—mean and ungenerous? Is he 
not kind and good and unselfish zow ? Look how he has gone 
off, all in an instant, to a place he particularly detests, just 
because some one—not a great friend, but a man he knew— 
asked him to come and help him. And he is always doing 
things like that, always. There is no need for me to say it, 
for every one acknowledges it—every one, that is, except you 
and grandmamma. He has hundreds and hundreds of friends, 
nobody has so many. I cannot think how he came to care for 
me, when he has the whole world to choose from ; when he is so 
much better and brighter—everything—than I am.” 

“You can’t expect your friends to agree with you there,” 
the Major answered. 

“Then they should believe it when I tell them,” she retorted, 
stamping her foot with the old childish gesture he remembered 
so well. “Mustn’t I know better than anybody else what he 
really is? He has the most beautiful thoughts, the most beau- 
tiful feelings ; there is no one in the world like him—no one!” 

“There are few handsomer, at any rate.” 

“That has nothing to do with it!” she exclaimed angrily. 
“T am not speaking of his looks. You only say that to vex 
me! You all talk of his looks, as if sat was the chief thing! 
Can he help his looks?” 

“ Does he wish to help them ?” : 

“TI don’t know whether he does or not. J wish it. I often 
wish he was as ugly as—as x 

“As myself, for instance ?” 

“Oh, no, much—much uglier—downright ugly. You are not 
ugly at all; you only say that, too, to vex me. You are not 
one bit nice or kind as you used to be, Major Lawrence. I 
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used to think that there was no one like you. When you 
went to ‘India I cried till I made myself ill. I used to 
wake at night and sob and sob, because you were gone, 
and I couldn’t go and talk to you. I hated the sea because 
it had taken you away from us, I hated every one and 
everything; I wouldn’t speak even to Algernon, when he 
came over to ride with me. It seems strange, but I don’t 
think I liked him much in those days. It was not until— 
until ” So far she had been speaking as she would have 
done when she was twelve years old, in just the same childlike, 
straightforward tone of narrative. At this point, however, she 
hesitated, and a shade of deeper colour began to flit over her 
face. She went on however, after a minute, but more shyly, 
turning her head a little away as she spoke— 

“Until I came to know him better I found that what I had 
taken for coldness and, and—conceit, was really only sensitive- 
ness. He is very sensitive, indeed—very. When he is with 
people who are not sympathetic, who do not appreciate him, he 
cannot get on, he is miserable. When he was a boy he always 
felt that people were looking down upon him and his mother, 
and we at Mordaunt particularly. That was what made him 
so shy and—different when he came to see us. He knew, of 
course, that though she—Mrs, Cathers—is so kind and good, she 
is not—well—not like grandmamma, for instance; that some 
people might even call her vulgar. He is devoted to his 
mother, quite devoted, but he sees it all the same.” 

“ He seems indeed an excellent son,” the Major said, honestly 
glad of some one point of praise which he could cordially 
re-echo, 

“ Of course,” she answered impatiently. “And yet he knows 
that she was not—not always quite judicious about him when 
he was younger. Not going to school—that, I suppose, could not 
be helped, but it was a dreadful disadvantage. Never seeing 
anything of other boys; always being by himself, or with 
grown-up people; it is so difficult for a boy who is brought up 
like that to be really manly—to}help thinking too much of him- 
self and his own pursuits—being what people call spoilt. It was 
not until he came abroad and made friends of his own, and 
found his own place amongst them, that he got over those 
disadvantages, that he grew bright and happy and spirited, as 
he is now, that he learnt to throw off his shyness.” 

“ He certainly does not seem to be at all shy now.” 
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She looked up with a fresh flush of anger, though this time he 
was not aware of having thrown any undue emphasis into the 
words. 

“You are most unkind! Youare very, very unfair! You are 
horribly unjust! I wonder why I speak to you at all!” she 
cried passionately. 

“Don’t say that; please don’t, Lady Elly!” he said entreat- 
ingly. “Believe me, I am not as unjust as you fancy. IfIdo 
not think that he is—well, quite worthy of you, that is not 
saying that he has not a thousand delightful qualities; that 
he is not brilliant, handsome, clever, accomplished, generous— 
everything that a middle-aged fogy like myself finds enviable.” 

“ Worthy of me/” she exclaimed superbly. “Of me! He 
is worthy of something much, much better, let me tell you, 
than me!” 

“TI hope at least that he does not think so himself?” 

“No, he does not. But that is because he is too noble and 
highminded to think it! He might tif he chose. It would be 
very natural!” 

John Lawrence made no response to this assertion, but his 
look presumably spoke a less reverential belief in Algernon 
Cathers’ nobility, for Lady Eleanor turned suddenly away, and 
walked on with her head in the air, nor did she vouchsafe 
another syllable until they were well within the precincts of 
Les Avants. 

Half-way up the steep ascent she again, however, paused, and 
turned to him with a certain air of solemnity, the air of one 
who would not willingly abandon even the most hardened of 
criminals to the error of his ways without another appeal to 
his better feelings. 

“Major Lawrence, I know you like me—at least you used to 
like me when I was a little girl, and I hope you do so still now 
that Iam big?” She waited, as if expecting him to say some- 
thing; but he was silent, and after a moment’s pause she 
went on. “And therefore because I think you like me, and 
because I know that I like you very, very much, because you 
have always been one of my kindest friends; because, when | 
look back to it, that first year I was at Mordaunt—when you 
used to let me run about with you—stands out as one of the 
happiest of my whole life—because of all this I want you to 
promise me to—to get over this—this foolish prejudice of yours. 
I ought, I know, to be too proud to take any notice, and so | 
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should if it was any one else, but I can’t dear that you should 
misjudge him. He doesn’t misjudge you, he likes and respects 
you very much, in spite of knowing you don’t care for him. I 
know that it is just a prejudice, and that you would get over 
it if you saw more of him, but you are going away, so that there 
is not much time, and I want you to promise that you will do 
so now at once. Not, you understand, for is sake,” she 
added, with the same little lofty gesture ; “but for mine. Will 
you? Will you? will you?” she continued, stretching out 
both hands and seizing his insistently, holding him at the 
same time with her eyes, as if to appeal, whether he would or 
no, to his better self ; to induce him to fling aside all unworthy 
prejudices, born of ignorance and darkness, and to recognize the 
true light shining before him in all its effulgence. 

What could he do, poor fellow! He told her grimly that he 
would try, that he would do his best, and he went away five 
minutes later hating that young man Algernon Cathers from 
the very bottom of his soul, with an intensity of hatred which 


six months, nay a single fortnight ago, he would hardly have 
believed himself to have been capable ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Turning out of the garden of Les Avants he strode back along 
the esplanade and up one of the side paths which led by a 
series of broken flights of steps to the olive slopes above. , 
As he mounted, his steps grew quicker and quicker, until it 
seemed to himself as if he literally flew ; as if he were seeking 
to escape; as if there were something behind that he was 
bound to fly from. An overmastering impulse was upon him all 
the time to turn back, to recant his promise, to shout aloud 
some of those injurious epithets which seemed to be throttling 
him, which jostled against one another in his brain. From 
comparative passiveness, his hatred of Algernon Cathers had 
suddenly sprung into full activity. He clenched his teeth 
in the extremity of his anger and unavailing misery. Passing 
up that sunny rocky way his whole soul felt on fire. In 
the depth of his perturbed soul he found himself crying aloud 
those warnings, uttering those denunciations which he had not . 
found the courage or the brutality to utter under the egis of 
those trust-filled eyes. “Heisasnob! Heisacur! Heisa 
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heartless, insolent young beast!” he cried to himself. “A 
small-souled, narrow-hearted egotist ; cold-blooded ! cowardly | 
treacherous! He is utterly unworthy of you, utterly unworthy 
of any noble-hearted girl. He will make you wretched, wretched! 
Can you not see it! Oh, child, be warned! Have pity on 
yourself! Save yourself while there is still time!” 

How much or how little of these unpleasant things he had 
any justification for, how much he even absolutely believed, he 
was not quite sure, but after that promise which had been 
extorted from him, after the absolute silence of the last four or 
five weeks, there was an untold relief in repeating them over 
and over to himself; in dinning them, as it were, into his own 
ears, seeing that he was debarred by honour from dinning them 
into another’s. There was yet another advantage, that it seemed 
to offer a full and sufficient reason for detesting this engagement 
apart from any more personal grounds, grounds which he still 
shrank from avowing even to himself. If this young man was 
half, nay, quarter, all this, surely that was reason enough for 
any friend of hers desiring at all hazards to detach her from 
him. He was resolved to keep that other motive in the back- 
ground, to deny it strenuously to himself, as he would have 
denied it to any one who had been bold enough to tax him 
with it. Was he not her friend? was not that enough? what 
need of searching any deeper for a feeling which ought to 
animate the breast of any one who cared for her even in the 
slightest, most casual degree ? 

He was still climbing the hill as if in the direction of his 
lodgings. Before arriving there, however, he turned aside to 
the left along the edge of a dry torrent bed, and then up 
another flight of steps alternating with a steep stony pathway. 
He had set his mind upon attaining to a particular clump 
of pines which lay half-way up one of the lower slopes, and 
would not allow himself to halt or turn aside until he had 
done so. At last the spot was attained, and he flung himself 
down at full length upon the grey-green moss-covered ground, 
putting up his hands as a pillow under his head. 

In front, a yard or two from the ends of his feet, a small 
knoll of rock rose out of the grass and moss. It was the barest 
of knolls, worn and weathered by time and the slow perce 
lations of water. In the centre of it, however, a small pine 
‘tree had sprung up, though how it had succeeded in doing 9 

it was hard to say, since earth, or any receptacle for earth 
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there was none. From where it sprouted to where his head was 
pillowed moss grew thickly, and over the moss again was a 
layer of pine needles, woven together, the ragged ends sticking 
out here and there like a half-worn door mat. Some small 
black ants with red tails were slowly struggling over this mat, 
dragging amongst them the carcase of a earwig many times 
larger than themselves. John Lawrence fixed his mind upon 
these ants, and assured himself that he was watching their 
struggles with the deepest interest. He even went the length 
of dropping a small fragment of grass as a bridge for one of 
the strugglers. It did not exhibit any particular gratitude, but 
turned up its red tail in a fighting attitude, and tried to sting 
first the bit of grass, and then its benefactor’s finger. John 
laughed, threw himself back and let it take its own way. His 
next visitor was a bee, which came to visit the flowerets of a 
vetchling growing in the chinks of the rock. He watched her 
visiting floweret after floweret in succession, and noticed how 
she pressed down each till its spring gave way, and the pollen 
flew out in a little cloud as she sent her tongue investigatingly 
down into the purple depths of the corolla, then, withdrawing it 
with a dissatisfied hum, flew away to the next and the next. 
He looked at all these things, and assured himself that he was 
taking the profoundest interest in them. Another man it is 
true, might not have done so, but then he had always cared for 
such things. Why on earth should he not do so that afternoon ? 

He had a desperate, almost a childest idea of flinging himself 
upon Nature ; of appealing to her in his trouble ; clinging to the 
smallest shred of her, as a child clings to its mother’s finger ; 
imploring her to keep off this coming moment; insisting that 
she must and should help him, as a pious Catholic does to 
his patron saint. Had he not always been loyal to her? and 
might he not therefore fairly appeal to her in his need? 
What good was she, he thought irascibly, if she could not help 
him xow ? 

It came at last, however—the moment that he had been 
fighting off. Nearer and nearer still, until at last it was impos- 
sible to evade it. It grappled with him, held him in a grip 
of iron, and compelled his attention whether he would or no. 
Drawn from his last deferences, he rose to his feet to meet it, 
as he might have done to meet a foe. 

He loved her! That was all. There was no possibility of 
denying or pretending to deny it any longer. That stage was 
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past forever. He loved her utterly ; the sound of her voice, 
the colour of her eyes, the fall of her footsteps, her girlishness, 
immatureness, nay, her very follies, her faults. He loved her, 
he worshipped her, he believed that he had always done so; 
he told himself so, he revelled in the recognition of his love, 
Hopeless as it was, ludicrously unavailing as he knew it to be, 
there was a joy in repeating it over and over, in escaping— 
were it but for a moment—out of himself, out of the realities of 
things, out of the cold, revolting present into the immortal, the 
ever open Kingdom of Love ! 

He stretched his arms with a sudden rapture, a sudden sense 
of deliverance, as if for weeks he had been living cramped 
between narrow walls from which he had unexpectedly got free ; 
for that one moment he was hers, and she was his ; his for ever, 
and ever and ever ! 

It did not last, however ; how could it? Like the rush of 
some wintry torrent, there swept over him a despairing sense of 
loss, of darkness and ruin. She was lost to him, lost without 
there having ever been a hope or a possibility of winning her. 
Lost, and to whom? to that—zhat 

There are moments when the sanest of men cease to be 
perfectly sane; when the most self-controlled lose hold of 
themselves ; when the wild horses within take the bit between 
their teeth, and will not be gainsaid. This was such a moment 
to John Lawrence. A rush of bitterness, tenderness, love, 
jealously, flew through him, not alternately, but all together, 
like a@ pack of wolves. A flood of hungry longing tore his 
heart, a wild desire for happiness, just a little, ever so little, 
personal happiness! Why should he of all the men on earth, 
he cried to himself, be debarred ? 

The next instant all these thoughts too were past, swept aside 
by a flooding tide of hate—a hate which seemed to spring upon 
him like a wild beast, to take him by the throat, to turn him 
for the moment into a wild beast himself. That spasm of jealousy 
which had overtaken him in the Palm garden came again, only 
with a hundred fold force. Again he felt that fierce desire 
to snatch her away—if need be by force—against her own consent 
—to wrest her away from him—to assert the old primeval right 
of conquest, the right of the better man. It was a dangerous 
imagination to let in! The thought of an encounter with 
Algernon Cathers filled his soul with sudden indescribable joy ; 
with a sense of stinging rapture more intoxicating perhaps than 
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even love itself. His imagination—once allowed to find entrance 
—seized upon the idea with extraordinary vividness, dressed 
it in its appropriate colours, and followed it to the last detail 
with a breathless absorbing interest. How, when, where they 
were to meet he did not know, what his justification was to be 
still less, but he saw the conclusion as clearly as he might have 
seen it in a picture, and shuddered even while he did so. 
There would come a moment—he knew there would—when his 
clutch would be upon Algernon Cathers’s throat, and that 
hateful, smiling face of his would smile no longer. He -re- 
membered how once years ago in India, a tiger-cat had flown 
at him from the branch of a tree he was passing under. There 
had been no time for anything else, but he had managed 
somehow to get his hand round the beast’s throat, and had 
kept it there till it was dead, and he recalled vividly the 
dull thud of its beautiful supple body, as he flung it away from 
him, and it had dropped in a loose heap upon the ground— 
recalled it with a shiver at once of horror and of satisfaction. 
It would be the very same he said to himself now, the very 
same ! 

It was a proof of that underlying savagery, latent under 
sO many disguises, that a man notoriously good-humoured, 
noticeable even for placidity, should have been thus swept away 
with passion. Jealousy, and a wild angry sense of impotence, 
swept backwards and forwards through him, obliterating for the 
moment all previous traits, as the traits of a house are obliterated 
when a fire gets possession of it. Elly! Why Elly? Why 
just her? Why must she be the one for him to lay his profaning 
touch upon? Were there not others, plenty of others, who would 
have done as well? Like a flash there came back the thought 
of her as she stood balancing herself a while ago upon the rock ; 
looking up at him and smiling ; talking of what she had done 
when she was a child ; looking so like a child still—so pure, so 
honest, soclear-eyed. For a moment he half smiled in response, 
so vivid was the picture, so alive the image his brain had called 
up. The next minute the smile vanished in a scowl, for beside 
her, close beside her, leaning over her, absorbing her, holding 
her hand, pressing his kisses upon her lips, came that other 
image, the image of the man she was betrothed to, whom she 
loved—that beautiful smooth-faced smiling young man, Algernon 
Cathers, with his olive cheeks, and great dark gleaming eyes. 
He grew sick at the thought, sick and frantic at once. His soul 
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seemed to fill with disgust and loathing, as if he had seen her 
in contact with something horrible ; something cold, repellent, 
snaky. Again that spasm of jealousy ran through him, and he 
shook under it as a man shakes in the first grip of fever, 
Clasping his hands round a mass of stone, against which he 
had all this time unconsciously been leaning, he plucked it 
suddenly from its setting, held it a moment in mid-air, and then 
flung it away from him with all his force, he knew not why or 
wherefore. This done he stood watching it with blank astonish- 
ment as it bounded swiftly down the slope, crushing through 
a thin covert of juniper bushes, until it finally subsided with a 
thud into some loose earth at the bottom. 

The folly of the act had somehow a sobering effect. He 
rubbed his hand suddenly over his eyes. Was he behaving like 
that ? he, John Lawrence, like the hero of some transpontine 
melodrama? What had come to him? Had he gone mad? 
What sudden folly had bitten him? It was almost like looking 
in a glass and seeing, not one’s own face, but someone elses, a 
face with eyes lit up with demoniac passion. He must go, 
that was the next clear and definite idea which occurred to him. 
There could be no hesitation about that zow. Without a 
moment’s delay he must get away from this place; from her, 
from them all. He had been mad to stay as long; mad to 
think that he could goon day after day seeing her, breathing 
the same air—Had he not blood too in his veins, like 
another ? 

For the first time in his life he felt out of his own control. 
The curb had got twisted somehow, and no longer held. There 
was no knowing what insanity might not gain possession of him 
next if he went on exposing himself to this sort of thing; 
exposing himself to seeing her, to seeing her, too, with him— 
with that smiling silken puppy who had won her, who would 
be her master, her husband! Again he stopped short, breathing 
hard and fierce; every drop of blood in his body seemed to 
be gyrating furiously. Yes, he must get away, he said to himself. 
There could be no question about it—none. It was too late that 
day, but the next he would leave Mentone ; he had been a fool 
to remain as long as he had done. If possible he would not 
see her again. No, upon second thoughts, he would mot see 
her again. He would not risk imperilling his honour, her peace 
of mind, everything still of value by his insanity. He could 

no longer trust himself. He must go. 
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Under this fresh impulse he turned to leave the spot, which 
seemed to be scored all over with the traces of his conflict. 
He walked down the hill mechanically, with a trailing step, 
like that of a man worn out with prolonged exertion. It 
seemed to him as if hours had passed since he had gone up, 
yet the light on the ribs of rock had hardly shifted an inch, the 
shadows across the path were barely, if anything, longer than 
they had been when he mounted. 

He had nearly reached the turn of the path which led to his 
lodgings, and further by a back way to the Cather’s villa, when 
he noticed two figures, that of a man and of a woman, 
moving a little below him, not upon the usual pathway, but 
upon a narrower track worn by the feet of the olive pickers. 
His glance had travelled indifferently over them, and was passing 
away again, when suddenly it became arrested. Was it? 
Nonsense, it could not be, and yet again, surely, surely it was 
Algernon Cathers—Algernon Cathers, who had rushed off in 
such hot haste two hours ago, to catch the train for Monte 
Carlo! The branches of olive were across the track, so that it 
was difficult to see the two figures clearly. Once through an 
opening he caught a momentary glimpse of the second one, 
a tall, handsome-looking woman, with dark eyes and hair, 
apparently a foreigner. The face of her companion it was 
impossible to distinguish, but the general air reminded him 
of that fortunate youth. They were sauntering along, chatting 
and laughing in very harmless fashion, only if it were Algernon, 
why was he there? What the deuce was the meaning of it 
all, John Lawrence asked himself confusedly. 

He took out his watch and made a little mental calcula- 
tion. Could Algernon Cathers have gone to Monte Carlo and 
returned within the time? It was now three, it had been 
one when they parted upon the esplanade? Yes, it was 
possible, just possible; but was it probable? To do so he 
must have remained there little more than half an hour. 
What likelihood was there of his finding his friend, rescuing 
him from that despair into which he was said to have been 
plunged, furnishing him with funds, and returning again within 
that time? Of course the friend might have left, something 
might have occurred to oblige him to return, a hundred 
things might have happened. He was not particularly inclined 
however, to give him the benefit of the doubt. If it was 
Algernon Cathers—and Algernon Cathers, he said to himself, it 
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was, or the devil—then Algernon Cathers had told a lie, one 
too which might be unmasked. 

By this time the two figures had disappeared, and with a 
resolution to put an end to his doubts, the Major rushed 
after them, crushing through the thick growth of lentisk and 
rosemary which covered this part of the slope. When he 
reached the spot where he had seen them last, no one, however 
was in sight. He hurried to the next turn, scanning the trees 
eagerly to right and left. In the distance he did at last catch 
sight of two figures, a man and a woman; but when, having 
hurried after them, he came within speaking distance, they 
proved to be only an innocent Mentonese maid-servant, and her 
equally innocent swain, and he was obliged apologetically to 
turn back hot, baffled, and angry. 

He stood still in the middle of the path. Could his own 
excited pre-possessions have had effect of conjuring up the 
image of this man he hated? he wondered. Nonsense, he told 
himself ; impossible. He had seen him, he felt certain that he 
had. Should he go to Lady Mordaunt and make her the 
confidant of his suspicions? He hesitated, however, to do this. 
What man alive likes to be the bearer of such accusations— 
especially accusations which might, nay, which probably would be 
confuted. If Algernon Cathers had been to Monte Carlo, what 
easier than for him to prove that he had been there, and if so, 
what sort of a figure would he himself cut, especially if any hint 
of the matter came to Elly Mordaunt’s ears? Then, indeed, she 
would be justified in calling him a defamer, a slanderer ! 

No, upon the whole, he dared not, the risk was too great, the 
risk of his having after all been mistaken. Were he to speak, 
and this {prove to be the case, how overwhelming would be his 
own shame, how great the reflected glory of Algernon Cathers! 
No, bad as the case was, it was not, he said to himself, to be 
cured so. To kill the man out and out and have done with 
him was one thing; to bring accusations against him, which 
might prove to be unfounded, quite another! 

He went on to his lodgings, and began to put together his 
possessions, so as to be in readiness for his departure the next 
day. ~ Calling the old woman, who, with the aid of her daughter, 
looked after the house and its inmates, he explained to her that 
he should not have any need of their services after the following 
afternoon. About half through his packing he suddenly 
remembered that it would be necessary also to give notice 
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to the owner of the house, and that it would be as well probably 
to do so at once, 

He walked down accordingly to the town, and left word at the 
office where he had hired the rooms, paying a week’s rent in 
advance of the present time; after which, being anxious to 
ascertain the precise time at which the afternoon train left for 
Genoa, he walked on to the railway station. 

He had found out what he wanted to know, and was 
returning through the gathering dark, when, at the corner of a 
road which a little further back branched to the hills, he came 
suddenly face to face, almost jostling against—Algernon Cathers ! 
Both men started, even the younger one’s usual imperturbability 
being momentarily discomposed—only momentarily, however. 

“Bless my soul, Major, how you startled me! One doesn’t 
expect to see anything so big in these regions. I suppose you 
left Lady Elly at home hours ago?” 

“Are you just back from Monte Carlo?” John Lawrence 
enquired, answering one question with another. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. “As you perceive,” 
he answered, glancing in the direction of the station. “Had 
my trip for nothing too, worse luck! The man had left I 
suppose some of M. Blanc’s myrmidons paid his fare, as is said 
to be their amiable custom on these occasions. I have wasted 
the whole afternoon ; I have rubbed shoulders with the nastiest, 
most disreputable, ugliest, worst countenanced crew outside the 
infernal regions. I feel sick, ugly, and disreputable myself; 
dirty, too, and cross, and not fit to speak to a reasonable being 
—ergo, I will not stay to inflict myself upon you! By by! 
I suppose we shall meet presently at Les Avants?” 

He was gone, and John Lawrence, too, walked away after a 
minute like a man in a remarkably bad dream. Had Algernon 
Cathers been at Monte Carlo, or had he not? Had he seen 
him on the hillside, or had he been deceived by some 
extraordinary vivid resemblance? Thirdly, had the young man 
just told him a lie—an ugly, uncalled-for, elaborate, gratuitous 
lie? Upon the horns of these dilemmas he impelled himself for 
some time, remaining first on one, and then on the other, as each 
seemed the least improbable. At last, with a sudden impulse, 
he flung them all away together, as he had flung away the stone 
upon the hillside. What difference could it make? he asked 
himself bitterly. Whether Algernon Cathers had or had not 
told a falsehood upon ‘this particular occasion was really a 
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point of such absolutely infinitesimal importance, a mere thread, 
a straw, a feather in the balance. Let him be never so innocent, 
that would not make him one bit the fitter to be the husband 
of Eleanor Mordaunt. 

He climbed the steps leading to his lodgings still as if ina 
dream, but once back within its walls he set to work afresh at his 
packing with a sort of raddia, not resting until everything was 
stowed away, even to the strapping of the rugs which lay 
about the room. He had a wild desire now to be gone. The 
whole place seemed to have suddenly grown horrible. He 
felt stifled, gagged, humiliated, like a man forced by compellent 
destiny to sit quietly by and see out the close of some revolting 
drama, when every nerve, and every manly impulse within him 
is yearning to cry “Stop!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


When next morning he went to Lady Mordaunt to tell her of 
his resolution, she received the information at first with less 
opposition than he expected. She was sitting alone in an arm- 
chair upon the terrace, a newspaper in her hands, a screen at 
one side to cut off the draught, a striped awning over her head, 
through some narrow slits in which clear-cut pencils of sunlight 
fell, lighting up a spray of loose-petalled roses, lighting up also 
the rolled-up masses of her hair, looking silvery under the scarf 
of lace which swept in a loose curve round the back of her neck, 
leaving the ears and the region of the temples in relief. 

“Well, you have been very good,” she said, with a half sigh; 
“you have stayed here much longer than I dared to hope. I 
suppose it would not be fair to ask you to sacrifice any more of 
your time to us.” 

“Tt is not that,” he said, and then he paused. 

“Don’t go rushing through Genoa without stopping, as so 
many people do,” she went on in a tone of admonition. “Even 
with Florence and Rome before you, you ought to give it 
proper time—a couple of days, at least. There are three or 
four pictures at the Palazzo Brignole alone which it is part of a 
liberal education to have seen.” 

John Lawrence felt an inclination either to laugh or groan, 
he was not sure which! The bare idea of his being in the mood 
to occupy himself with an elaborate scheme of sightseeing 
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sounded in his ears like a piece of the most grotesque, the most 
cruelly malicious mockery. 

“T don’t think somehow I feel particularly keen about picture- 
seeing,” he said grimly. 

“Oh, never mind that ; you will. Like other things, it is only 
the first step that counts. After the few first Raphaels and Titians 
you will feel the growing pains of enthusiasm come over you ; 
you will not be able to sleep until you have seen the rest. 
Shall you get to Venice, do you think?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered gloomily. “No, certainly I 
shall not go to Venice. Probably it will end by my going 
straight to Naples, and waiting there till it is time to catch my 
steamer at Brindisi.” 

Lady Mordaunt sat bolt upright in her chair, and gazed at 
him with an air of tragic dismay. “ Straight to Naples, without 
stopping at Florence or Rome! You who have never seen 
either! Is the man raving? Heaven and earth, you make me 
blush for my species! Is it conceivable that any one could be 
so oblivious of what he owes, not to himself merely, but to that 
civilization of which he is supposed to be a part! I see what it 
is though; there is some repulsive sliminess or other, some 
creeping crawling abomination, which you are on thorns to 
inspect ; some octopus, or revolting sea-slug at that Naples 
aquarium, which is more to you than all the pictures Titians or 
Michael Angelo between them ever painted or dreamed of !” 

The Major opened his mouth to deny the accusation, but 
shut it again without doing so. In his heart he knew very well 
that all the octopuses in creation, nay, all the accumulated 
treasures of the zoologic station, were as little to him then as 
the Titians and Raphaels he was supposed to flout in their 
favour. There was no knowing, however, what perilous enquiries 
a denial might not entail. As well perhaps, therefore, abide 
under the imputation. 

Lady Mordaunt continued looking at him with the same 
tragi-comic air of displeasure, which gradually, however, changed 
to anxiety as she scanned him more narrowly. “It strikes me, 
do you know, that you are not looking at all well,” she said 
abruptly. “I wonder I have not noticed it before. What is 
the matter? You are pale. You look like a man who hasn’t 
slept fora week. Are you going to have an illness, I wonder? 
If so, you had very much better stay quietly where you are and 
let yourself be nursed like a Christian ?” 
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“Thank you, I am all right. There is nothing in the world 
the matter with me,” he answered hastily. 

He was wondering as he spoke whether to make an effort 
to see Elly, or abide by the wiser resolution of not seeing 
her again, and contenting himself with leaving a message. 
Through the swift rush of this inward colloquy Lady Mordaunt’s 
voice sounded thin and almost inarticulate, like a voice upon the 
other side of a mountain torrent. 

“You are vot all right, and something zs amiss with you. If 
you are not ill, what is it?” she answered. “Come, tell me. 
Have you had bad news? Have you got into money difficulties ? 
If so, to so old a friend—the oldest friend I believe you possess 
in the world—you might have the decency to speak, to give her 
a chance of helping you. Come, John, be honest! Tell me 
what it is ?” 

“Nothing, I assure you. Indeed, you are mistaken.” 

He got up as he spoke and held out his hand to her. His 
self-control, he felt, would not stand many more of these appeals. 
If he remained he should be sure in some way to expose 
himself; to say something. Best cut short the interview while 
his secret was still his own. 

“Will you say good-bye to your—to—to Lady Eleanor for 
me?” he said rather hoarsely. “I suppose she is out?” 

“Yes, she is out. She has gone out, of course, with that 
young man of hers. But why should I say good-bye to her? 
Can’t you say it yourself to-night. You do not propose to 
desert us, because you are leaving, do you? Surely you can do 
your packing in the morning?” 

“T cannot. You don’t understand ; I have failed to make 
myself clear. It is to-day I am going—now—in a few hours— 
by this evening’s train.” 

“ By this evening’s train? You mean that you have actually 
come now—wnow, to say good-bye? No, certainly you did not 
make that clear! I don’t call that going away, I call it 
running away. What have we done that you should run away 
from us in that fashion ?” 

“You have done nothing, you have only been too kind— 
kinder than kind, as you always are—but as I must go, as at 
the very most I could only delay a few days longer, I have made 
up my mind that it is best to leave at once. The longer one 
puts it off the worse it will be.” 

“You might have given other people an opportunity of 
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making up their minds, too, while you were about it!” she 
replied indignantly. “Why did you say nothing of the sort 
when you were here yesterday, or the day before, or the day 
before that? Why it was only two days since you were talking 
of an expedition to—I don’t know where—some place above 
Ventimiglia. Elly has not an idea, I am sure, that you are 
running away like this. Do you think one parts with a friend 
as one does with a handful of dead leaves—without five minutes’ 
warning !” 

She gathered her shawl about her shoulders, and moved with 
an air of resentment towards the doorway. Her resentment 
was not very long-lived, however. It died upon the threshold. 
She stopped short, and turned to look at him; her face 
softening insensibly, a world of tender regrets filling her blue 
eyes. 

“T wish to heaven I could keep you for good and all, John,” 
she said gently. 

“So do I, with all my heart,” he answered. Yet even as he 
said it he knew thatjit was not quite true, that a good three or 
four thousand miles of sea and land was the least that it would 
be safe to put between himself and them; that anything less 
would be only tempting him on; leading him towards that 
temptation from which he was then fleeing. 

“ How long, may I ask, do you propose to remain away this 
time ?” Lady Mordaunt went on, with an irritation which did not 
conceal a very real anxiety to hear the answer. 

“T can’t say exactly,” he answered ; “seven years, I suppose, 
perhaps eight ; it depends upon several things. I may be given 
a staff appointment ; I ought, I think, but there is no knowing. 
Anyhow, I don’t see much chance of getting home before seven.” 

Lady Mordaunt uttered a groan—not a humorous, but a real 
one, straight from the heart. 

“Seven years! How easily he says that! It comes as glibly 
from his lips as if it were one!” She came back and sat down 
again in her chair, resting her two arms upon the elbows. “Do 
you realize, John Lawrence, how very very unlikely it is that I 
shall ever set eyes upon you again?” she enquired, looking 
steadily into his face. ° 

“Don’t say that!” he answered ; though he knew of course 
that it was true. 

She sat a minute in the same attitude, her eyes fixed upon 
him. Suddenly, to his dismay, her face changed, her lips 
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quivered, and a great tear gathered and rolled slowly over her 
cheek. He had never seen Lady Mordaunt cry before. He 
could not even have imagined her doing so; there are women 
whom one cannot; to whom the shedding of tears seems as 
improbable an event as to the average man. He had seen her 
under circumstances which to most women would have seemed 
to demand a deluge, yet she had never showed a disposition to 
shed one. It startled him therefore, even in the midst of his 
own self-absorbed misery. 

“Dear Lady Mordaunt, what is it!” he said, taking her hand. 
“Pray don’t. Have I given you pain? Do tell me what it is? 
As to my going, of course that is inevitable, I must go, 
Besides, I cannot flatter myself that is what troubles you, 
What is it then? Please tell me what this means ?” 

“It means that I am an old fool, that is what it means,” she 
said, drawing her hand away. “It was not the suggestion of 
my own decease, by the way, which affected me!” she added, 
with a gleam of her wonted humour. “Perhaps you may have 
thought it was, so I may as well inform you that it was not.” 

“T thought nothing of the kind!” he answered indignantly. 

“Neither was it the thought of your departure wholly, though 
I admit that had something to say to it. It was a mixture of 
feelings ; a sudden sense of—I hardly know what—desolation 
perhaps would be the nearest word. As if a cold wind had 
blown over me!” She shivered a little and looked about her. 
“T am rather a lonely old woman, as perhaps you are aware, at 
least, I very soon shall be. But what then? all old women are 
lonely, it is in the nature of things!” She paused; then with 
a sudden intense vehemence quite unlike her previous manner, 
“TI wish to God, John Lawrence, we could break that child’s 
engagement!” she suddenly exclaimed. 

“T wish to God we could!” he replied. Had she guessed how 
much he did wish it ? 

Lady Mordaunt got up again from her chair, and took a turn 
restlessly along the verandah. 

“It is too late—of course it is too late ; you need not tell me 
so,” she went on vehemently. “Too late, and Iam a fool to talk, 
to think even of it.” She stopped and stood facing him, her 
eyes alight with fiery grief. “If she would confide in me! if she 
would even speak to me of it, I might do something to convince 
her of her folly, or failing that, might try to get reconciled to 
it myself! But no, she never alludes to it; she keeps me at arm’s 
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length. I dislike her adorable Prince Perfect ; and that is enough 
to steel her against me! I am unworthy even to be spoken to 
about him. I am a heretic,an outer barbariant By the way, has 
she ever spoken of him to you?” she added abruptly. 

“ Once—yesterday,” he replied, rather reluctantly. 

“She did? What did she say?” 

“She said that—that you and I were very unjust to him.” 

“Unjust! Heaven grant me patience! Unjust! What 
more ?” 

“Not much more. She spoke of his—his good qualities—his 
amiability, cleverness, generosity. That, I think, was all.” 

Lady Mordaunt’s face was a study. She turned, and began 
impatiently pacing to and fro. 

“T don’t believe he cares shat for her!” she said, holding out 
the tip of her finger. “ He may think that he does, but I don’t 
believe he even knows what it means, or could if hetried, He 
loves himself, that is enough. He marries her because—well, 
because she is her father’s daughter and my granddaughter. 
Any other Lady: Jane, Sukey, or Betty would have answered 
as well. But who is to persuade her of that? No one!” 

And from the depths of his troubled heart the Major echoed, 
“No one!” 

Lady Mordaunt stood still; her head a little raised ; gleams— 
fierce, passionate, tender—sweeping by turns over her face. 

“Ts there zo way?” she suddenly exclaimed. “No way of 
getting rid of him? Couldn’t we spirit him off somewhere? 
pay somebody to keep him under lock and key? Not to hurt 
him, of course ; but just to keep him out of her sight until 
her judgment has had time to ripen? John, help me! Think! 
plot! plan! What is the use of your being a man if you can 
do nothing ?” 

Her eyes were on fire, her hands clenched ; she was perfectly 
serious. For the moment she meant it as genuinely as though 
she had been some Oriental despot and he her Grand Vizier. 

In spite of his own troubles, in spite of that broken heart 
which he carried in his bosom, in spite of the real misery, 
trouble, wretchedness of the whole affair, John Lawrence could 
not forbear a laugh. 

“T am afraid that would hardly do!” he said. “We must 
keep within the law, whatever we do!” Then he approached, 
and held out his hand to say good-bye. “I mustn’t stay ; I shall 
be late. The train leaves in an hour’s time. Good-byc, dearest, 
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kindest friend. God bless you! You will say good-bye to—to 
Lady Eleanor for me!” 

His hand was still outstretched; but she for all answer 
caught his head in both hers and drew it down, kissing brow 
and cheeks and hair again and again with the passionate 
clinging kisses of a mother. Then she pushed him suddenly 
away, and, turning with a hasty step, ran out of the verandah 
into the house, disappearing from sight in an instant. And 
whether she did or did not suspect his secret he never knew. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


He got away, and hurried down the now familiar strip of 
garden, where the mimosas and orange-trees were looking a 
little pinched with the sudden chill, out of the gate, and along 
the narrow path which led to the esplanade. At every turn 
he expected to come face to face with those two, whom of all 
people he least desired then to see. He scanned the approaches 
in all directions with the eye of a lynx, ready to dash up a 
flight of stairs, or bolt into a shop, should it be necessary. When 
he got safely into the less frequented path which led to his own 
lodgings, he gave a sigh of relief, and yet at the very bottom of 
his heart disappointment he knew predominated. 

He had desired a porter to come for his luggage, which was 
packed and lying in a heap just inside the entrance. There 
was nothing to do, therefore, but to wait for his coming, and to 
smoke a farewell cigar upon the balcony by way of whiling 
away the interval. The two women were scouring pots and 
pans upon the little platform which extended a few yards 
before the kitchen door. He could hear their voices chattering 
together in that unintelligible gibberish, half French, half Italian, 
which serves the Mentonese as a medium of communication. 

Presently the handsome wife of Giacomo came up the lane, 
and nodded her usual friendly afternoon greeting to him, as he 
stood there, glum and miserable, looking with haggard eyes 
over his balcony. That odd sense of permanence in the midst 
of change which comes over us sometimes when we are in 
the act of leaving some spot where we have temporally flung 
grappling irons, was strong upon him. It mingled with those 
other bitterer, fiercer preoccupations which were tearing at 
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his heart. Giannetta’s placid nod, her cheerful certainty of 
seeing him in the same place the next day, and the next, and 
the next; the certainty that she, at least, would come up the 
same lane day after day, with the straight black lines of her 
eyebrows fronting the sunlight in exactly the same fashion, and 
at the self-same hour ; the whole personality of the little scene 
—the rickety house in front, with its elaborate network of 
cracks, which seemed to have grown more like the map of some 
undiscovered continent ; the cheerful confusion and slovenliness ; 
the tall grey peaks overhead, cold, remote, silent as the thoughts 
of a philosopher ; the blue arc of sea; the crowd of roofs, red, 
brown, and grey—all this tangle of leafage, of light, and colour, 
all this glittering metallic-looking world—all would look as it 
did then, others would see it, she would see it, when he would 
have wandered away alone like a vagrant in his misery. His 
sensations just then were those of a vagrant ; a creature without 
a home or a tie, without interest, kindred, friends in the world. 
Had he not just parted with the last of these. 

Too restless to stay where he was, he flung his cigar away 
and wandered out into the lane. Thoughts beat to and fro 
without his being able to direct or control them. How sweet 
the girl was! How generous! What a world of simple, noble 
impulses—love and hope and ardent unhesitating beliefs—were 
beating within her, and beating to what an end! Longings 
tore him unceasingly ; selfish longings, and longings that were 
not altogether selfish. After all, he said to himself, what have 
you to complain of? Toss Cathers aside; fling him by like 
some ugly gaudy weed ; shut him up for ever, as Lady Mordaunt 
proposes, and what then? How would you be the gainer? Do 
you suppose that she—that young clear-faced creature—would 
spring then and there into your arms? into the arms of a grizzled, 
undistinguished soldier, a nobody. And why? Because you 
knew her when she was twelve years old. Are you mad? 
What has become of your sanity, of your judgment? Get you 
gone to your work. Be thankful that at least you have work 
to do. Forget all this. Leave youth to youth, and be off with 
you as quickly as you can! 

He was standing now beside a bank rising steeply out of 
the lane. A small stream, led by a tiny wooden aqueduct, 
was purling along at the bottom. It had started a flutter 
of young green things into sudden life. Arums and narcissus 
leaves, with sprays of tall maidenhair standing slim and erect 
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upon gleaming stalks, John Lawrence stooped suddenly, and 
gathered three or four of these, laying them tenderly away in a 
receptacle of his pocket-book, as if they had been love-tokens, 
They were, at least, all the love-tokens he was destined, poor 
fellow ! to have. 

It was a relief that the man who came to carry his luggage 
was late, so that there was nothing to do but to rate him for 
his carelessness, help to stow the things on the barrow, and 
take a hasty farewell of the old woman, upon whom he un- 
expectedly bestowed an extra gratuity, which had the effect 
of causing her to follow him to the edge of the platform with 
voluble gratitude. 

He met nobody he knew on the way to the station. The 
very place seemed suddenly to have assumed that air of 
strangeness, which often cause the first and last impression of a 
place to wear a family resemblance. His railway carriage was 
crammed to suffocation with Germans, two solid silent men, 
and three equally solid, but unfortunately not equally silent 
women, who gabbled guttural notes of admiration within a few 
inches of his ears. It was impossible to secure a window, and 
though he stood up at the moment of starting, and leaned 
forward, “Les Avants” refused to disentangle itself from the 
cluster of houses. To make amends, however, the “ Villa 
Splendide” stood out in full relief; that knoll upon which 
he had stood with Mrs. Cathers, and seen her son and Elly 
Mordaunt emerge out of the shrubbery below, being the last 
piece of Mentone which presented itself to his eyes. 

In spite of Lady Mordaunt’s injunctions he did not remain at 
Genoa. It was too near; he could not. He felt a feverish 
desire to get away as far as possible, as it were, to the very 
ends of the earth. He spent two days at Florence and two more 
at Rome, and he walked across the Ponte Vecchio at the former, 
and strayed into the Coliseum at the latter. This is all the 
sight-seeing that can be set down to his credit ; anything else 
being purely involuntary, merely such flotsam and jetsam as the 
chances of the road floated before his eyes. 

At Naples, however, not a little to his own dismay, he fell into 
the hands of a cicerone, who insisted upon doing for him what he 
had neither the capacity nor the will to do for himself. This 
was a certain Signor Golfino, one of the staff of naturalists who 
have made it their headquarters, and with whom about a year 
before he had had a slight correspondence upon some point 
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of marine zoology. The Major had forgotten the very name 
of his enthusiastic correspondent, whose confident English 
at the time had been a source of some little amusement to 
him. Although he had forgotten Signor Golfino, Signor Golfino 
had apparently not forgotten him, and no sooner did his name 
appear in the visitors’ list of his hotel than that amiable enthusiast 
hastened to call upon him, insisting with all the kindliness 
of his nation and the friendliness of a brother scientist, upon 
doing the honours of Naples in general, and the zoologic station 
in particular, to the new-comer. 

It bored him frightfully at the time, but there is no doubt 
that it did him good. Escaped from this amiable tyranny, 
his thoughts reverted with the precision of a released spring 
to that image which filled them exclusively. Every saying 
of hers, however unimportant, every word or deed, however 
little worth recalling, being passed over and over in review, 
made to give up the very utmost meaning which by any 
ingenuity could be extracted from them. How little it was 
after all! With that self-pity which comes to a man inevitably 
under such circumstances, he could not help reflecting upon 
the extraordinary fatality which out of the whole world of 
womankind had caused him to set his heart so tenaciously upon 
just this one. It did seem the most gratuitous piece of misery 
to have inflicted upon himself! That Elly—the little girl 
whose image had been such a pleasantly placid possession, a 
soothing green spot in the somewhat arid field of his memory 
—that she should have become a source of such bitter, such 
unavailing misery—a misery which haunted his days with its 
remorseless pang, and woke him up twenty times at night to 
impale him afresh upon its thorns. 

He found a letter from her at Naples, written to wish him 
good-bye, since, as she said, he had not given her an opportunity 
of doing so in person, which she did not think was kind. It 
was a very simple little effusion, almost as much so as those he 
had been in the habit of getting some four or five years earlier, 
and in which the rabbits and ponies and wood-pigeons filled the 
greater part of the loosely-scrawled pages. It gave him a good 
deal of pleasure, though, as will be conceived, a good many 
heart-stings, too. The more he thought of her future the 
more he felt that she was floating blindly, unhesitatingly, 
joyously into—well, into what? He hardly, even now, knew, 
but something certainly very different from what she so radiantly 
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anticipated. Apart from his own troubles, his heart bled 
continually for her. The lip of the cataract was so green, and 
smooth, and pleasant, but once she had crossed it Well, 
thank God, he said to himself, he, at least, should not be there 
to see! 

Released from the irritation of his presence, he tried to 
reason down that inveterate dislike and suspicion with which 
that too successful young man, Algernon Cathers, had inspired 
him. It cannot be said that his efforts were remarkably 
successful, That the dislike was chiefly what is called in- 
stinctive, so far he was obliged to own. It was not founded on 
reason, for even if certain traits seemed to support it, they were 
hardly of sufficient blackness to bear exposure to the daylight 
without, in some degree, losing their damnatory character. It 
was an antipathy of nerves and heart, rather than of head, but 
as such only the less to be argued away or diminished. 
Seeing, however, that nothing that he could say or do would 
avail to save her; that none of those whose business it was to 
shield her ignorance and protect her innocence, seemed able or 
willing to do so; that, on the contrary, most of them were urging 
her forward with acclamations of eager approval. Seeing all 
this, the only possible, the only manly thing left he told himself 
to do, was to hope that the scales might never fall from her eyes; 
that love, imagination, something, might so gloss over those 
pitfalls which yawned before her, that she might practically 
never perceive them; never know how unlike this man she had 
bound herself to marry, was to that imaginary being, born of 
fancy and a young girl’s impressionable generosity, whom she 
had taught herself to love. It was after this fashion that he 
tried to face that catastrophe which had shaken his life out of 
all its settled ways, and flung it, a maimed and broken thing, 
upon his hands, and it was in this mood, or as near an approach 
to it as he could achieve, that he finally set sail upon New Year's 
Day for his little loved duties in India. 





(To be continued.) 
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A HISTORY OF THE IRISH UNION. By T. Dunpar INGRAM. 
(r vol. 10s. 6¢. Macmillan.) Readers of this short and well-written 
volume will be in a position to dispel with ease the errors which are rife 
concerning the history of the Irish Union. Fortified with a long array 
of facts and references, Mr. Ingram proves that Union had long been 
advocated by the ablest Irish writers and thinkers ; that the legislative 
separation between 1782 and 1800 involved genuine danger to England ; 
that the consummation of the Union was welcome to both Catholics 
and Protestants, the former perceiving it to be a necessary preliminary 
to Emancipation, and the latter recognizing that, in the event of 
Emancipation, Union with England would be their only safeguard. 
The characters of Cornwallis and Castlereagh are vindicated, and the 
charges against them of political bribery refuted. It will be difficult 
for any one, after reading the sixth chapter of this book, to maintain that 
the Union was carried against the wishes of the Irish people. 


COUNT VITZTHUM’S REMINISCENCES. (2 vols.  3os. 
Longman.) These very interesting memoirs begin with a graphic 
account of the Emperor Nicholas and his surroundings in 1852, In 
1853 Count Vitzthum came to London as Saxon Minister, with a 
high reputation from the Courts of Vienna and Berlin, and immediately 
gained a firm footing in London society. Readers will find in 
these pages a clear and condensed account of events between 1853 
and 1864, with the opinions held at the time by most of the leading 
men of the day, while to the student of history the impression they 
produced on a foreign statesman will be instructive. The Prince 
Consort’s conversations on foreign politics, and Lord Beaconsfield’s 
estimate of the Prince are of especial value. Perhaps the chief interest 
of the book lies in the political gossip being treated from the diplo- 
matic instead of the parliamentary point of view. In this way itis an 
excellent supplement to the ‘ Greville Memoirs.’ 


SIR R. TEMPLE’S JOURNALS IN HYDERABAD, KASHMIR, 
ETC. Edited by his son, Capt. R. C. TEMPLE. (2 vols. 325. W. #. 
Allen.) These volumes commence with Sir Richard Temple’s diary, 
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while Resident at the Court of the Nizam of Hyderabad in 1867. 
A particular value attaches to this part of the work, from the insight we 
obtain into the character of the famous minister Sir Salar Jang, with 
whom the Resident was in constant communication. Then follow 
the Journals of short tours through Kashmir in 1859 and 1871, and 
Sikkim in 1875, and the work concludes with some remarks on a 
tour through Nepal in 1876. The interest of this last section is such as 
to prompt a wish that the author had in every case given us the results of 
his observations rather than the diaries themselves ; but the excellent, 
if somewhat technical introductions in which they are summarized by 
the editor, go far to supply any deficiency, and give some valuable 
information upon the condition of the Native States of India. 


SERVICE AFLOAT IN THE ‘SUMTER’ AND ‘ ALABAMA,’ 
By ADMIRAL RAPHAEL SEMMES. (1 vol. 16s. Sampson Low & Co.) 
Admiral Semmes writes with an intense partisan bias, and his bitter hatred 
for the Northern States appears in every page ; the cruises of the ‘Sumter’ 
and ‘ Alabama’ must have been somewhat monotonous ; running away 
from the Federal war-ships, alternated with capturing and burning their 
unarmed merchantmen ; the ‘ Sumter’s’ end was ignominious: she was 
sold at Gibraltar, because no one would supply her with coal. The 
‘ Alabama’ sank gloriously in fighting the ‘Kearsarge’ off Cherbourg ; but 
the combat was indirectly forced upon her by circumstances. The only 
other occasion when Semmes went into action was when he sank the 
‘Hatteras,’ a vessel of greatly inferior calibre, off Galveston. The 
narrative is well-told throughout, and there are some political observa- 
tions about the War of Secession, which are valuable as the sentiments 
of an ultra-Southerner. 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT VON BEUST. (2vols. 32s. Remington.) 
Count Beust lived in the midst of stirring times, and he came into con- 
tact with all the great personages of Europe, but he had not the art of 
conveying interesting impressions. His pages produce the effect of a 
catalogue of “‘ deceased Cabinets and silenced Conferences.” For more 
than seventeen years he was Minister of Foreign Affairs to the King of 
Saxony, and his services were so highly esteemed that, on his retirement 
in 1866, the Emperor of Austria made him his Prime Minister. This 
is far the most interesting part of his Memoirs, for it was under his 
auspices that the present Hungarian Constitution was established in 
1867. Baron de Worms prefixes an excellent Memoir of the Count. 


THE WESTERN AVERNUS. By Morey Roserts, (1 vol. 
7s. 6d. Smith, Elder & Co.) In this curious and interesting book are 
related the personal experiences of an educated Englishman in pursuit 
of fortune in America, Without preface or introduction, Mr. Roberts 
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first presents himself herding sheep in Texas, already plunged into the 
Avernus of poverty and isolation, from which he was only extricated 
after two years and a half of incredible toil and difficulty. During that 
period there were few kinds of manual labour which did not become 
familiar to him: bull-punching, farm-labouring, pile-driving, navvy-work, 
work in a saw-mill, in a vineyard, wherever, in fact, there was room for 
a strong, active fellow to find a job. During his wanderings through 
the United States and Canada, he lived the whole time literally from 
hand to mouth, reduced sometimes to twenty-five cents, and often nearly 
starving because he had no money to buy food. Evidently a man of 
culture, his sufferings must have been keenly accentuated by contact 
with the rough and uncivilized elements to which his poverty consigned 
him. Rarely, we imagine, has a man, so competent to tell the tale, passed 
through more severe and prolonged hardships, and emerged unscathed. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By Watrter 
Besant. (3 vols. Chatto & Windus.) The scene is laid in the 
middle of the last century, and every detail of the old times is painted 
with so much care and accuracy that a most vivid and life-like picture 
is presented. The reader finds himself among press-gangs and pirates, 
smugglers, and sorcery, while a series of exciting adventures constantly 
interrupts the course of the love-story upon which the book is built up. 
Jack Easterbrook, of H.M.’s Navy, and Aaron Fletcher, smuggler and 
boatbuilder, are rivals for the hand of Bess Westmoreland. She makes 
no secret of her preference for the former; but Aaron’s intrigues, 
Jack’s inconstancy, and a certain magical occurrence at a critical 
moment combine against her. In the end, the clouds lift; but, 
although Captain Easterbrook marries Bess, the circumstances under 
which we part with them do not augur well for their future happiness, 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. By Atots Branpt. An 
English Edition by Lapy EasTLaKE, (1 vol. 12s, Murray.) Wide 
as is the range of Coleridge Literature, no serious attempt to write a 
Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge has hitherto been made. Considering 
his intimate associations with Germany, and the high esteem in which 
his works, edited by Freiligrath, are held in that country, it is not 
surprising that he should have found a German biographer. Alois 
Brandl, a Tyrolese by birth, and Professor of English at the University 
of Prague—thoroughly imbued with Coleridge’s writings—has spared 
no pains to master all the vagaries of his wayward life. He has been 
assisted by various friends in England, and especially with unpublished 
papers furnished by Lord Coleridge—who, by the way, has never con- 
templated writing a biography of the poet, as erroneously stated in the 
preface. The English work has greatly benefited by the careful editing 
of Lady Eastlake. 
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THE GREAT SILVER RIVER: NOTES OF A RESIDENCE 
IN BUENOS AYRES. By Sir Horace Rumpoitp. (1 vol. 12s, 
With illustrations. J/urray.) The Argentine Republic has of recent 
years excited considerable interest in this country as a field for British 
enterprise, British emigration, and British capital ; but as yet little has 
been written about the country. For this reason Sir H. Rumbold’s 
work appears most opportunely ; but is also well worth reading on its 
own merits, As British Minister, Sir Horace had the best opportunity 
of studying the social, political, and economic condition of this remark- 
able country, in which the most modern forms of Republicanism 
are found side by side with the remnants of the old Spanish rule. 
The description of country life and sport on the Pampas is excellent, 
as is also that of a journey made up the river Uruguay, on whose 
banks the desolate ruins of once flourishing Jesuit stations bear 
witness to the ruthless hands which too long dominated these provinces, 
Among immigrants Sir Horace awards the palm of success to the Irish, 





THYRZA. By Georce Gissinc. (3 vols. Smith G& Elder.) This 
is a no less remarkable book than ‘ Demos,’ and though there are fewer 
stirring incidents, the characters are truer to life and inspire more 
sympathy. The interest of the story is concentrated in Lambeth, 
were Thyrza lives ; a lovely factory girl whose “cabin’d ample spirit ” 


yearns for a fuller life. There are touches of great pathos and beauty 
in the description of her love for the young idealist, who, in his attempt 
to raise the working man by the gift of a library, becomes the cause of 
sorrow and uprooting. The lives and surroundings of the hard-working 
poor are described with rare insight and vividness, and therein lies 
Mr. Gissing’s especial power. It is a grey world that he draws; but 
if his tone is somewhat morbid, it is redeemed by the earnestness and 
force with which he writes. 


THE ‘GOLDEN HOPE.’ By W. CLark RussELL. (3 vols. Hurst 
& Blackett.) The Cruise of the ‘Golden Hope’ was on this wise, 
Agatha Fox is a young lady, engaged to the Rev. Malcolm Fortescue ; 
the state of her health necessitates a postponement of the marriage 
until her return from a sea-voyage of some months’ duration. Soon 
after her departure in the ‘ Verulam,’ bound for Bombay, Mr. Fortescue 
dreams that the vessel is burned in the Indian Ocean, and that Miss 
Fox escapes in a boat to an uninhabited island. Trusting in the 
dream, he purchases a schooner, the ‘Golden Hope,’ engages a crew, 
and starts in search of the island. Whether his dream was prophetic or 
not, and whether he discovers Miss Fox, the reader must find out for 
himself. It requires great enthusiasm for the sea to avoid finding a 
long voyage monotonous’; but those who have sailed with Mr. Russell 
before, may calculate on his making it as agreeable as possible. 
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POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 4 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


NOTE.—Unlike many other Corn Flours, this bears the name of its Manu- ® 
facturers, who offer the guarantee of their long-established reputation 
for its uniformly superior quality. 
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- 
LONDON: PRINTSD BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CROSS. 
















